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If  I  might  give  a  sAorf  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  'venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- -O - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Wild  ideas  seem  to  have  been  raised  in  Paris  by  the  visit 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  paying  to  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  at  the  Chateau  of  Eglemont.  The 
Duke  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  So  zealous  is  he  for  the  rights  of  his  Royal 
master  that,  when  he  was  the  Ambassador  of  France  at  our 
own  Court,  he  calmly  proposed  that  the  Assembly,  which 
had  recently  voted  Marshal  MacMahon  a  term  of  power  for 
seven  years,  should  now  recall  ‘Hhe  King.”  As  the  Marshal 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  pushed  out  of  the  way  so 
soon,  the  Duke  was  saved  the  trouble  of  going  back  to 
London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  now  gone  to  see  the 
great  Legitimist  noble  at  his  country  seat,  and  he  will  also 
visit  another  great  Legitimist  noble,  the  Due  de  Tremouille, 
at  Bambouillet.  But  the  wild  idea  has  been  started  that 
he  would  visit  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre,  and  there  meet 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  the  highest 
Legitimist  nobles.  Thus  would  the  French  people  learn 
how  eager  the  Royal  family  of  England  are  that*  France 
should  once  more  Iw  ruled  by  a  Legitimist  King,  instead  of 
by  a  plebeian  Republic.  Some  indignation  has  been  expressed 
at  the  scandal  that  would  be  caused  by  the  interview.  But 
such  criticism  is  rather  superfluous.  The  Prince  is  not  a 
political  personage.  He  has  no  more  influence  on  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  England  than  his  own  lacqueys.  He 
la  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  are  denied  the  ordinary 
political  rights  of  a  Briton ;  for  he  dares  not  vote  at  an 
election,  or  take  the  chair  at  a  political  meeting,  or  make  a 
speech  against  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  say  a  word  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  dares  not  do  anything  but  hunt,  shoot,  pay  a 
round  of  visits,  and  spend  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year.  Life  must  be 
very  dull  to  his  Royal  Highness.  It  is  rather  hard,  then, 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  call  upon  the  Comte  de 
Chainbord,  when  the  visit  cannot  be  of  the  very  slightest 
^litical  consequence  to  any  human  soul.  We  treat  our 
Prmces  as  if  they  were  not  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  But 
u  we  tickle  them,  do  they  not  laugh  ?  if  we  prick  them,  do 
they  not  bleed?  For  our  own  part,  our  loyalty  is  such  that 
we  should  encourage  them  to  do  anything  they  liked,  whether 
p  ^  ^ke  chair  at  indignation  meetings  in  Hyde 

to  stand  for  Northampton,  or  to  ask  for  half-a- 
^iiilhon  a-year  each,  or  to  rise  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
,^ve  votes  of  no  confidence  in  her  Majesty’s  Ministry. 

yalty  would  then  be  a  lively  institution.  It  is  rather  dull 
^  present,  in  spite  of  what  it  costs. 

de  Padoue  is  more  richly  endowed  with  im- 
mass  of  Bonapartists.  The  electors 
oth  ^re  to  choose  a  deputy  to-morrow,  and  the 

D  calmly  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  mayors  of  the 

thsS^  h  kiviting  them  to  give  him  their  aid.  He  said 

MapU  t  less  hesitation  because  Marshal 

rem  '  ^kat  the  Government  would 

^  ^ke  contest  between  the  Due  de  Padoue 
the  M  other  words,  he  argued  that,  because 

kee  kad  promised  to  be  neutral,  he  himself  was  j 

^  invoke  the  aid  of  the  mayors  who  had  been  | 


appointed  by  the  Marshal’s  own  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  impudence  of  the  appeal  was  too  much  even  for  the 
Government  itself,  and  M.  Limbourg,  the  Prefect  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  has  addressed  another  circular  to  the  mayors, 
warning  them  that  they  must  not  be  misled  by  the  Duke’s 
missive,  and  stating  that  the  Government  intend  to  hold 
entirely  aloof  from  the  contest.  Even  that  plain  rebuke 
did  not  silence  the  Bonapartist  candidate,  and  in  another 
circular  to  the  mayors  he  protested  that  the  I^refect  had 
said  one  thing  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  another. 
That  insolent  falsehood  has  so  provoked  the  Government 
tha4  it  has  dismissed  the  Duke  from  his  place  aa  mayor  of 
the  commune  of  Courson  L’Aulnay. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  prosperous  outlook  at  present.  The  notion 
of  starting  General  Grant  as  candidate  for  a  Third  Presi¬ 
dential  term  has  introduced  divisions  into  the  ranks  of  the 
party,  and  so  serious  has  the  situation  become  that  Mr. 
Robeson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  taken  it  upon  him 
to  contradict  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  report  that 
the  President  is  willing  to  be  put  forward  for  re-election. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this  disclaimer  has  not 
generally  received  credence ;  it  is  still  believed  in  the 
United  States  that  General  Grant  would  not  feel  any 
I  reluctance  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
party,  if  it  should  1^  offered  to  him,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  in  such  an  offer  the  Republicans  may  not  after 
all  see  the  easiest  way  out  of  their  embarrassments.  In  the 
last  Congress  the  Republicans  had  eight  votes  more  than 
the  two-thirds  majority  which  is  necessary  either  to  pass  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  or  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  the  biennial 
elections  to  the  House,  that  are  now  going  on,  seem  to 
show  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  Republican  strength, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  Democratic  strength. 
Up  to  the  15th  inst.,  sixty-three  members  had  been  chosen 
to  the  new  Congress,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  Republicans 
and  twenty-eight  Democrats.  The  Republicans  have  already 
lost  nine  votes,  counting  eighteen  upon  a  division ;  and  if 
they  suffer  proportionate  losses  in  the  contests  still  undeter¬ 
mined,  their  force  will  be  reduced  by  fully  eighty  votes 
upon  a  division,  which,  if  subtracted  from  their  actual 
majority  of  100,  or  thereabouts;  will  leave  them  miserably 
weak. 

Lord  Coleridge’s  speech  at  Exeter  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  two  great  Church  Societies  will  be  read  with  some  alarm 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  putting  down  Ritualism. 
There  is  nothing  very  startling  in  Lord  Coleridge’s  con¬ 
fession  that  he  finds  a  magnificent  architecture  and  a  full, 
splendid,  and  elaborate  ceremonial  of  use  in  his  private 
prayers.  Everybody  knows  that  most  of  the  Coleridge 
family  are  favourable  to  a  decorous  and  proper  amount  of 
ritual.  This  is  quite  compatible  with  the  abhorrence  of  ex¬ 
cessive  ritualism  and  of  the  “  sacerdotal  principle”  which 
Lord  Coleridge  professed.  But  it  must  be  rather  startling  to 
zealous  Protestants,  after  having  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  recent  Act  as  a  kind  of  puddler’s  boot  for  stamping 
out  Ritualism,  to  find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  so 
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eminent  as  Lord  Coleridge,  sacerdotalism  is  protected  from 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  running  kick  by  the  iron  bars  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  increased  facilities  of  procedure  given  by  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  will  be  of  little  avail  if  the 
sacerdotalists  have  the  law  on  their  side.  Lord  Coleridge’s 
warning  to  the  sacerdotalising  party  that  the  ‘‘  signs  of  the 
times”  are  against  them,  and  his  begging  of  them  to  desist, 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  more  eflScacious.  Perhaps  a  year 
or  two’s  experience  of  the  Act  will  convince  the  country 
that  Ritualists  cannot  b^  disestablished  and  disendowed 
alone. 

The  Railway  World  was  considerably  startled  a  week  ago 
by  the  announcement  that  the  directors  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  meditate  a  policy  as  revolutionary  and 
audacious  in  its  own  way  as  any  that  Prince  Bismarck  ever 
exploded  upon  the  world.  This  policy  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  the  abolition  of  two  institutions,  without  which 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  working  of  our  railway 
8y.stem — second-class  ”  and  return  tickets.”  The  Mid¬ 
land  Company  has  already  forced  upon  its  immediate  com¬ 
petitors,  and  indirectly  on  nearly  all  the  other  passenger 
lines  of  the  kingdom,  the  policy  of  attaching  third-class 
carriages  to  all  trains  ;  and  from  the  agitation  in  the  Rail-  j 
way  Share' market  it  may  be  inferred  that  investors  in  this 
kind  of  security  believe  that  the  initiative  of  the  Midland 
Directory  must  again  be  followed,  and  are  very  doubtful  as 
to  the  results.  To  us  the  net  results  of  the  revolution 
seems  to  be  that  the  mass  of  first-class  passengers  will  lose 
some  of  the  privacy  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  will  be 
able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  travel  much  more  cheaply  than 
before  ;  second-class  passengers  will  be  carried  at  first-class 
fares ;  and  all  classes  of  passengers  will  lose  the  advantage 
of  return  tickets,  which,  however,  will  be  made  up  to  the  first- 
class  passenger  by  the  reduction  of  the  fare.  On  lines 
where  no  **  third-class  returns  ”  are  issued,  the  poorer  pas-  j 
sengers  will  be  neither  better  nor  worse  off  by  the  change,  i 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  has  declined  to  accede 
to  the  prayer  of  a  memorial  from  the  majority  of  the  non¬ 
official  Anglo-Indian  community,  calling  for  the  remission 
of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  lately  passed  upon  Mr.  Meares, 
a  planter  at  Jessore,  by  the  district  magistrate,  for  a  brutal 
assault  upon  a  native.  There  was  much  controversy  as  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prose¬ 
cution,  but  not  more  than  there  is  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  where  native  witnesses  of  generally  dubious  veracity 
have  to  be  examined.  An  alibi  was  sworn  to  by  witnesses 
cited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Meares ;  but  this  defence  was  not 
credited,  either  by  the  magistrate  who  committed  Mr. 
Meares  to  prison  or  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Richard  Couch  and  Mr.  Justice  Phear, 
before  whom  the  case  was  carried  on  appeal.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  referred  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  to  the 
judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  for  reconsideration,  which  was 
certainly  going  as  far  as  he  could  go  in  the  direction  of 
clemency.  The  judges  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their  opinion, 
and  so  informed  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  very  properly 
refused  to  upset  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  tribunal  of 
high  character  in  deference  to  the  outcry  of  a  privileged 
class.  We  have  really  no  materials  for  deciding  whether 
the  witnesses  for  or  against  Mr.  Meares  were  the  less  worthy 
of  belief ;  but  it  is  most  essential  that  the  reputation  of 
Anglo-Indian  justice  for  perfect  impartiality  should  be 
upheld,  particularly  when  the  convicted  person  happens  to 
be  an  Englishman  by  blood.  The  attempt  of  the  Calcutta 
press  to  get  up  the  cry  of  a  war  of  races”  is  really  too 
absurd,  though,  like  other  absurdities,  it  may  do  not  a  little 
mischief. 


A  very  threatening  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  which  seems  to  show  that  the  old 
jealousy  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  inland  provinces  is 
still  a  vital  force.  Under  President  Sarmiento,  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  peace  was  preserved ;  but 
the  election  of  a  new  President,  Senor  Avellanada,  has  had 
a  powerfully  exciting  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 


interior  who  have  risen  in  arms  under  General  Mitre  and 
Lopez  Jordan.  The  fonner  was  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  before  the  election  of  Senor  Sarmiento,  and  his 
government  was  fairly  good.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  union  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  other  provinces  dates 
only  from  1859,  and  that  in  this  sparsely-peopled  territory 
extending  more  than  half-way  across  a  mighty  continent 
the  potency  of  disintegrating  forces  must  be  almost 
irresistible. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  spoke  very  cleverly,  as  he  always  does  at 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  Manchester  • 
so  cleverly  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  pardoned  for  being  a 
man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  an  amiable  absurdity.  He 
harped  on  one  string — beer;  he  could  think  of  but  one  remedy 
— the  Permissive  Bill.  The  Liberal  party,  he  believes,  lost 
the  last  election  on  accoimt  of  beer.  We  are  left  to  infer 
that  it  would  have  won  the  day  if  it  had  taken  Sir  Wilfrid’s 
advice,  and  shut  up  all  the  public-houses  beforehand.  But 
why  does  he  forget  the  Church  ?  The  war-cry  of  the  Tories 
was  not  beer  alone,  but  our  National  beverage  and  our 
National  Religion.”  The  open  pulpits  are  supposed  to  have 
done  as  much  service  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  open  taps.  Is 
Sir  Wilfrid,  then,  prepared  to  propose  a  Permissive  Pro¬ 
hibitory  Church  Bill,  by  which  all  the  churches  of  a  parish 
might  be  closed  if  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  were  to  vote 
for  a  sentence  of  death  ? 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  again  proposes  that  the  Permissive 
Bill  should  be  made  the  test  of  worthiness  to  sit  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  next  election.  He  counsels  all  his  friends  to 
vote  for  no  candidate  who  will  not  promise  to  support  the 
Bill,  and  to  support  any  one  who  will.  Sir  Wilfrid  being 
a  good  Liberal  his  conscience  smites  him  somewhat  as  he 
gives  this  advice,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  apology  that 
the  Liberal  party  is  so  much  smashed  already  as  to  make  a 
little  further  smashing  of  small  account.  Yes,  it  is  smashed 
and  helpless ;  but  the  way  to  pull  it  together  again  is  not 
to  insist  that  each  of  its  members  shall  become  an  office¬ 
bearer  of  a  small  sect  of  amiable  fanatics.  Radicalism  can 
have  no  favour  for  the  public-houses,  and  it  would  gladly 
sweep  them  away,  if  that  would  do  any  good,  and  if  it  were 
able  to  do  such  a  stroke  of  work.  But  the  Permissive  Bill 
has  been  put  to  the  test  in  America,  and  it  has  miserably 
failed.  Here  it  would  simply  produce  riots,  the  illicit 
selling  of  drink,  and  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Sir  Wilfrid 
would  find  it  far  more  easy  to  close  the  churches,  and 
abolish  the  Constitution,  than  to  shut  up  the  public-houses. 
Had  the  “  Persian  Letters  ”  been  a  satire  upon  England, 
Montesquieu  would  have  said  that  our  gin-palaces  were  the 
places  in  which  we  kept  our  gods. 


At  last  the  Orenoque  has  been  withdrawn  from  Civita 
Vecchia.  Another  ship  is,  however,  to  be  stationed  in  a 
Corsican  port,  and  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Pope,  in  ca^ 
he  should  wish  to  leave  Rome.  The  Journal  Officiel 
explains,  in  very  awkward  phrases,  that  the  departure  of 
the  Orenoque  does  not  signify  any  change  in  the  feeling 
with  which  the  French  Government  regards  the  Holy 
Father.  But  the  Bepuhlique  Franqaise  sarcastically  asks 
why,  if  that  be  so,  the  ship  was  not  ordered  home  sooner. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Due  Decazes  dares  not  keep  it  much 
longer  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  the  present  electric  state  of  t^ 
political  atmosphere.  Italy  might  at  any  hour  have  insist^ 
that  it  should  quit  her  waters  within  four-and-twenty 
hours ;  France  could  not  have  obeyed  such  a  summons , 
and  the  presence  of  Germany  in  the  background  would  have 
made  the  position  embarrassing.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Orenoque  should  have  withdrawn  at  the  very  time  that  t  o 
Spanish  Note  revealed  the  presence  of  thunder  clouds. 

In  the  series  of  ably  reasoned  articles  in  the  Pall 
Gazette  on  the  subject  of  Flogging  for  Assart,  we 
glad  to  see  that  the  writer  has  arguSi  himself 
different  position  from  that  with  which  he  started, 
began  by  declaring  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
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that  the  lash  would  put  down  crimes  of  violence.  He  ends 
by  admitting  that  this  can  be  determined  only  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Is  0^  contemporary  not  aware  that  the  experiment 
has  already  been  tried  ?  Is  he  not  aware  that  the  alleged 
efficacy  of  the  lash  is  as  much  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  history  of  brutal  punishment  as  it  is  to  the  usage  of 
civilised  nations  ?  Keeping  as  close  to  our  own  nation  and 
our  own  time  as  possible,  let  him  look  into  the  facts  of  the 
recent  extension  of  flogging  to  garotters,  and  say  whether 
the  circumstances  of  that  experiment  warrant  its  repetition 
in  the  present  case.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  well 
to  inquire  in  the  first  place  whether  the  epidemic  of 
kicking  has  not  already  died  out  of  itself  since  the  news¬ 
papers  began  to  write  about  it.  We  are  not  yet  in  Utopia, 
but  are  crimes  of  violence  now  so  common  that  they  can 
be  called  an  epidemic  ?  It  is  noticeable  that  the  flagrant 
cases  on  which  journalists  continue  to  base  their  appeal  for 
the  lash  are  several  months  old. 


The  monster  Home  Rule  meeting  in  Cork,  which  was 
ushered  in  with  a  grand  flourish  of  Dublin  journalistic 
trumpets,  appears,  even  according  to  the  papers  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  not  to  have  gone  off  quite  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  was  expected.  The  extreme  Nationalists — 
rather  a  numerous  body  in  the  capital  of  Munster — are 
greatly  embittered  against  the  upstart  party  which  has 
already  supplanted  them  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
have  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  displajdng 
their  hostility.  The  organisers  of  the  Home  Rule  demon¬ 
stration  most  unfortunately  selected  last  Monday  as  the 
day,  and  the  Cork  Court-house— a  building  sufficiently 
large  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  of  capacity  very  limited 
for  a  popular  gathering — as  the  place  of  meeting.  This 
arrangement  was  considered  very  unsatisfactory  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens,  who  think  no  assemblage 
worth  the  name  which  is  not  held  in  the  open  air  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  preceded  by  a  grand  procession.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  prejudice,  the  Nationalists  declared  that  the 
promoters  of  the  demonstration  intentionally  chose  the 
time  and  place  in  order  to  exclude  the  mass  of  the  work¬ 
people  who,  it  was  asserted,  were  unfavourably  minded 
towards  Home  Rule.  A  characteristic  disturbance  then 
occurred  in  the  Court-house,  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  even  the  most  popular  speakers  could 
get  a  hearing.  This,  we  may  be  sure,  is  but  an  early 
symptom  of  a  still  more  bitter  and  ever-increasing  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  rival  parties— of  a  contest  the  result 
of  which  may  seem  to  have  been  foreshadowed  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  story  of  “  The  Kilkenny  Cats.” 


The  London  Carmen’s  Association  was  last  Sunday  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  very  vexatious  piece  of  Sabbatarian  interference. 
Sunday  being  the  only  day  on  which  carmen  can  con¬ 
veniently  meet  at  a  reasonable  hour,  a  meeting  was 
^vertised  for  Sunday  evening  last,  at  the  **  Duke  of  York,” 
Paddington.  More  than  two  hunffi*ed  men  assembled ;  but 
the  landlord  had  to  send  them  away.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
uckley  had  spoken  to  the  Inspector  of  Police,  and  the 
spector  of  Police  had  spoken  to  the  landlord,  and  warned 
him  that  should  he  allow  the  meeting  there  would  bo  a 
ack  mark  against  him  before  the  Justices  on  the  licensing 
ay!  The  objects  of  the  meeting  were  declared  to  be 
simply  provident  and  benevolent.”  When  such  things 
ake  place,  one  rubs  one’s  eyes,  and  asks  whether  this  is 
®  nineteenth  century,  and  whether  our  lunatic  asylums 
are  not  already  full. 


A  strange  argument  for  monarchy  was  used  on  Tuesday 
■  ^  contemporaries.  The  writer  has  been  study- 

Mr.  Galton,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer; 
1  , ^PP^y^rig  their  theories  about  **  hereditary  psychical 
an/«  n  organisation  which  has  been  transmitted,” 
^  the  environment  which  surrounds,”  to  the  case  of 
onarchy,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  monarchs  inherit 
appropriate  capacities  like  pointers  and  sheep-dogs, 
ber  gracious  Sovereign  gives  more  satisfaction  to 

jects  than  President  Grant  because  she  comes  of  a 


royal  stock.  Such  comparisons  are  invidious  because  they 
lead  one  to  inquire  how  many  generations  of  in-breeding  it 
takes  to  make  a  thorough-bred  pointer,  and  whether  uncon¬ 
stitutional  capacities  may  not  be  inherited  as  well  as  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  whether  what  is  latent  in  one  generation 
may  not  break  out  in  the  next.  All  loyal  subjects  must 
deprecate  this  dangerous  application  6f  a  little  knowledge 
of  science  to  cur  constitutional  monarchy. 


The  provisions  made  for  the  **  Higher  Education  of 
Women  ”  during  the  ensuing  winter  seem  very  humble 
when  compared  with  what  is  done  in  the  same  way  by 
Universities  and  Colleges  for  young  men.  Still,  the  work 
done  by  Ladies’  Educational  Associations  in  London  and  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country  is  very 
hopeful.  The  ladies’  classes  at  University  College,  which 
this  week  begin  their  seventh  session,  have  been  attended 
by  increasing  numbers  since  the  commencement,  though  the 
women  students  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  men. 
We  are  glad,  also,  to  see  that  a  medical  school  for  women 
has  been  opened  at  30  Henrietta-street,  Brunswick-square,. 
the  council  and  lecturing  body  of  which  are  compost  of 
such  well-known  names  as  Professor  Huxley,  Professor 
Sanderson,  Professor  Bastian,  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson. 


A  gunpowder  explosion  was  bad  enough.  But  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  unjust  law  beneath  the  feet  of  the  victims  of  the 
Regent’s  Park  calamity  is  adding  insult  to  misfortune. 
The  unhappy  tenants  whose  houses  have  been  wrecked  are 
now  informed  that  under  their  leases,  containing  the  usual 
provision  to  uphold,  support,  and  maintain,”  they  are 
obliged  to  build  anew  their  houses  if  they  be  totally 
destroyed — nay,  that  they  are  compelled  to  go  on  paying 
rent  even  while  their  houses  are  in  complete  ruin.  We  are 
assured  that  this  is  a  maxim  of  Common  Law,  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Edward  HI.  As  it  was  laid  down  in  one  of . 
the  oldest  cases  on  the  subject,  if  the  lessee  covenants  to 
repair  a  house,  though  it  be  burned  down  by  lightning  or 
thrown  down  by  enemies,  yet  he  ought  to  repair  ’’-—which 
was  held  by  the  sycophantic  judges’  to  mean  rebuild  it. 
The  sole  doubt  as  to  the  tenant’s  obligation  must  be  in 
consequence  of  an  enlightened  ruling  of  Justice  Blackburn, 
who  declared  in  a  celebrated  case  that  “  in  contracts  which 
depend  on  the  continued  existence  of  a  given  person  or 
thing  a  condition  is  implied  that  the  impossibility  arising 
from  the  perishing  of  the  person  or  thing  shall  excuse  the 
performance.”  \^y  should  not  this  equitable  rule  apply 
to  houses  as  well  as  chattels  ?  Will  some  bold  tenant  raise 
the  point  ?  So  much  for  the  legality  of  the  matter.  There 
may  be  various  opinions  on  that  subject.  But  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  application  of  the  old  Common  Law 
doctrine  might  produce  serious  hardships,  and  that  the 
alteration  of  the  presumption  is  •  exceedingly  desirable.  If  , 
tenants  did  not  believe  that  they  were  made  for  the  good 
of  landlords,  all  this  would  be  changed. 


THE  SPANISH  MENACE. 

The  Note  which  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Paris  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Due  Decazes  is  the  most  menacing  and  the 
most  puzzling  document  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a 
day.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  so  sudden  and  so 
fierce  an  attack  on  the  French  Government  ?  was  the  first 
thought  even  of  experts  in  the  subtleties  of  continental 
policy.  France  had  recognised  the  Spanish  Republic  only 
a  few  days  before— grudgingly,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less 
really.  She  had  held  out  the  olive-branch  to  Spain,  and 
the  reply  was  a  list  of  grievances,  and  a  demand  for  redress 
couched  in  terms  that  sounded  very  hke  an  ultimatum. 
Had  Spain  been  a  strong  State,  such  a  Note  could  have  had 
but  one  meaning.  It  would  have  been  the  ^t  step  to  a 
declaration  of  war ;  for  a  great  and  proud  nation  would  not 
have  granted  a  demand  made  in  so  peremptory  a  spirit,  and 
a  country  of  equal  rank  could  not  have  sunk  back  into  the- 
impotence  of  words  after  it  had  thus  made  its  claims  in  tho 
face  of  all  Europe.  Besides,  the  publicity  of  the  Note  gave 
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it  a  special  character.  It  was  published  in  the  Times 
almc^t  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Due 
Decazes,  and  the  German  newspapers  also  gained  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  contents  with  suspicious  speed.  All  these 
facts  beget  dark  misgivings  as  to  the  real  author  and  the 
real  purpose.  They  have  been  tersely  expressed  by  M. 
Edouard  Herve,  the  official  writer  of  the  Orleanist  princes, 
in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  the  newspaper  that  they  pay. 

La  gouvemement  de  Madrid,”  he  says,  a  tenu  la  plume : 
un  autre  gouvemement  a  dicte  cet  etrange  document.”  In 
England,  as  well  as  in  France,  it  was  instantly  suspected 
that  Marshal  Serrano  had  merely  conveyed  the  menace  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  M.  Herve  bluntly  says  that  the  German 
Chancellor  has  been  trying  actively,  ardently,  and  pas¬ 
sionately  ”  to  provoke  a  quarrel  between  Italy  and  France. 
The  presence  of  the  Orenoque  at  Civita  Vecchia  has,  we  are 
told,  been  used  as  the  means  of  stirring  up  angiy  passions ; 
but  now  she  is  gone,  and  so  far  Bismarck  has  been  baffled. 
He  also,  it  is  hinted,  hoped  that  France  would  have  refused  to 
fecognise  the  Spanish  Republic,  and  hence  that  General 
Serrano  would  be  made  to  quarrel  with  her  Government ; 
but  again  he  was  baffled  by  the  prudence  of  Due  Decazes. 
Ilis  last  expedient  was  to  incite  Spain  to  declare,  with 
insulting  heat,  that  the  French  Government  had  systemati¬ 
cally  favoured  the  Carlists  in  the  Pyreneean  provinces,  and 
to  demand  with  dictatorial  vehemence  that  the  guilty  offlcials 
should  be  removed.  Hence,  it  is  whispered,  the  origin  of  the 
menacing  Note.  The  further  calculation  is  that  there  will 
be  an  explosion  of  French  wrath,  and  that  Bismarck  will 
ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm.  To  w’hat  end? 
To  make  himself,  it  is  whispered,  the  master  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  Once,  already,  has  he  sought  to  put  a  Hohenzollera 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  although  a  mighty  war  baffled 
his  intentions  for  a  time,  a  man  so  tenacious  of  his  purposes 
returns  to  them  again  and  again,  until  he  is  aided  by  one 
of  those  chances  which,  when  seized  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  seem  like  the  decrees  of  fate.  Spain  is  •  tom  by  a 
civil  war  which  cannot  succeed,  and  which  the  Government 
seems  unable  to  put  down.  Already  some  of  the  journals 
are  crying  that  peace  can  be  restored  only  by  foreign  inter¬ 
vention.  That  appeal,  it  is  believed,  has  been  prompted 
by  Marshal  Serrano  himself ;  and  the  wires  of  his  intellect 
are  pulled  from  Berlin.  If  the  nation  should  be  induced 
to  so  far  forget  its  pride  as  to  avail  itself  of  foreign  aid, 
that  aid  will  come  from  Germany.  A  German  corps  d*armee 
will  put  down  the  Carlists  with  the  remorseless,  mechanical, 
scientifically  precise  severity  of  the  Teutonic  nature.  But 
Germany  does  nothing  for  nothing.  Her  price  will  be  the 
erection  of  Spain  into  a  monarchy,  with  a  Hohenzollem  for 
its  head.  Thus  would  the  Empire  of  Charles  V.  be  once 
more  a  reality,  although  the  seat  of  power  would  be  Berlin 
and  not  Madrid.  But  so  vast  a  scheme  of  ambition  could 
not  bo  executed  if  France  were  friendly  to  Spain ;  and 
hence  she  has  been  insulted  by  Marshal  Serrano.  She 
dares  not  declare  war  against  Germany  even  if  the  Spanish 
crown  should  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  very  Hohen¬ 
zollem  prince  whose  candidature  for  the  throne  was  the 
signal  for  the  vrar  which  destroyed  the  Empire,  and 
humiliated  France.  If,  indeed,  she  should  seek  to  dictate 
in  her  old  fashion.  Prince  Bismarck  has  400,000  ready  to 
revisit  the  old  place  of  occupation  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Spain 
could  wait  until  his  hands  should  be  free. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  which  the  Parisians  have  put 
upon  the  Spanish  Note.  The  Due  Decazes  has  tried  to  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  his  countrymen.  He  denies  that  the 
terms  of  the  document  are  offensive.  Some  of  the  phrases 
are,  no  doubt,  somewhat  strong,  but,  he  says,  the  niceties 
of  the  French  language  are  not  familiar  to  foreigners,  and 
hence  the  Spanish  Ministers  have  merely  blundered  into  a 
little  unpremeditated  violence.  The  Due  Decazes  might 
also  have  said  that  the  French  had  gained  their  knowledge 
of  the  Note  from  the  summary  of  it  published  by  the 
Times,  and  that  summary  left  out  those  flowers  of  compli¬ 
ment  which  act  as  buffers  in  the  shock  of  national  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  Thus,  if  the  Due  Decazes  may  be  tmsted,  Spain 
is  suffering  merely  from  the  want  of  an  academical  purist 
to  revise  her  despatches,  and  it  might  be  well  to  send  the 
Spanish  Embassy  a  copy  of  Littre’s  ‘Dictionary.’  Mean¬ 
while  he  gives  the  cheering  intelligence  that  the  only  result 
of  the  Note  would  be  to  show  how  faithfully  the  Govern¬ 


ment  had  fulfilled  the  international  duties  which  it  owed  to 
Spain.  Hence  the  French  people  are  assured  that  they  mav 
keep  their  minds  easy.  It  is  hinted  that,  even  if  Bismarck 
should  be  standing  in  the  background,  the  answer  of  France 
will  be  so  triumphant  as  to  silence  Spain.  Thus  he  will 
not  be  able  to  use  her  as  a  catspaw  to  take  the  Spanish 
chesnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Nevertheless  we  shall  be*  much 
surprised  if  the  French  should  lay  aside  their  apprehensions 
The  charge  against  their  Government  will  be  difficult  to 
meet.  Don  Carlos,  it  is  reminded,  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
France  for  a  year,  preparing  for  his  expedition.  The  French 
Government  was  told  of  the  very  houses  at  which  he  called 
and  M.  Thiers  does  seem  to  have  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  Spain  ;  but  the  prefect  of  the  Lower 
P^Tenees  was  conveniently  away  from  his  post  when  the 
Pretender  crossed  the  mountains.  The  Princess  Margaret 
was  allowed  to  enter  Spain  with  ostentatious  pomp,  and 
then  to  come  back  after  she  had  played  an  important  part 
among  the  Carlist  troops.  General  Lizarraga  was  permitted 
to  cross  the  P)rrenees  with  twenty-nine  persons,  fifteen 
horses,  and  twenty-two  large  packages.  The  only  defence 
is  the  frivolous  statement  that  he  had  a  passport,  although 
the  passport  said  nothing  about  his  companions  or  about 
the  horses  that  he  was  leading  with  him.  The  French 
Government  promised  that  it  would  send  across  the 
Swiss  or  the  Belgian  frontier  all  important  Carlists  who 
should  be  residing  in  its  territory,  and  that  it  would 
send  other  Carlists  across  the  Loire ;  but  it  has  not  kept 
these  pledges.  Carlist  emissaries  are  openly  buying  arms 
on  the  French  side  of  the  frontier.  They  are  known  and 
tolerated.  Bayonne  is  openly  made  a  Carlist  market. 
Immense  quantities  both  of  imiforms  and  arms  have  been 
smuggled  into  Spain  by  the  rebels,  the  French  officials 
winking  at  the  notorious  violations  of  the  law.  Nay, 
many  of  these  articles  bear  marks  which  show  that  they 
were  once  used  by  French  soldiers.  Meanwhile  the  Prefect 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  has  almost  paraded  his  disregard 
for  the  protest  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  illicit 
traffic  will  never  be  stopped  until  he  shall  be  removed. 

The  Due  Decazes  may  answer  that  the  Carlists  have 
shipped  most  of  their  supplies  from  England ;  but,  whether 
that  statement  be  true  or  not,  it  will  not  suffice  to  answer 
the  Spanish  argument,  that  they  have  found  France  of 
much  more  use  as  a  base  of  operations  than  England  could 
possibly  be,  separated  as  she  is  from  the  Peninsula  by  a 
long  stretch  of  sea.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  reply  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  shut  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  when 
any  band  of  smugglers  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Don 
Carlos.  The  charges  are  too  specific  to  be  met  by  vague 
replies.  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  true  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  true  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  has  been 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  operations  of  the  Carlists,  and 
that  he  has  acted  as  if  he  were  one  of  their  agents?  If 
he  is  guilty,  Spain  has  the  clearest  of  rights  to  demand  that 
he  should  be  removed. 

The  fact  is  that  France  is  now  paying  the  price 
influence  which  the  Clerical  and  Legitimist  party  gained 
under  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  even  under  M.  Thiers.  The 
members  of  this  party  are  blindly,  madly  eager  to  overturn 
the  Republic  of  Spain,  and  to  win  back  for  the  Catholic 
Church  her  lost  influence  over  the  Peninsula.  They  have 
aided  the  Carlists  with  their  sympathy,  their  words  o 
encouragement,  money,  arms,  and,  more  important  than 
the  influence  of  those  officials  who  belong  to  their  p^y* 
The  Due  Decazes  himself  may  be  guiltless.  Ind^d,  it  w 
difficult  to  understand  how  so  staunch  an  Orleanist  co^ 
feel  much  sympathy  with  a  pretender  who  claims  a 
right  to  rule.  He,  perhaps,  has  done  nothing  worse  t 
show  them  that  he  does  not  like  the  Republic.  But  sue  » 
feeling  would  suffice  to  account  for  all  the  acts  of  w  c 
Spain  complains  ;  for,  as  the  greatest  of  political  piiiit>’ 
sophers  says,  he  who  administers  governs,  and,  in  this  case, 
the  all-important  administrator  is  the  Prefect  of  the  owe^ 
Pyrenees.  If  he  is  really  a  Carlist  at  heart,  or  if  he  siw 
pects  that  the  instructions  of  the  Due  Decazes  are 
be  honoured  rather  than  literally  obeyed,  he  will  be  co 

veniently  listless  and  blind.  ^  u  not 

It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  if .  Spain  shou 
receive  satisfaction  she  will  address  a  circular  Note  o  c 
plaint  and  protest  to  all  those  Powers  by  whom  s  e 
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Ijeen  recognised,  except  France.  She  will  thus  make  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  And  such  an  appeal  would 
be  serious  indeed  if  Prince  Bismarck  be  really  the  prompter 
of  her  foreign  policy.  The  suspicion  may  be  groundless, 
for  there  is  Bismarck  in  the  air  at  present,  and  he  is 
regarded  as  the  ubiquitous  principle  of  political  evil ;  but 
the  mere  existence  of  such  an  idea  betrays  the  uneasiness 
that  hangs  over  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  COUNT  AENIM. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  with  all  his 
genius,  all  his  experience,  and  all  the  sobering  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  his  position  before  Europe,  has  in  his  temperament 
an  element  of  malicious  humour  that  prompts  him  to  out¬ 
rage  conventionalities  with  a  dangerous  freedom.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  like  a  clever,  masterful  schoolboy  placed  under 
a  weak,  well-meaning  teacher  ;  and  when  he  breaks  bounds 
it  is  with  a  conscious  cheapening  of  the  censure  that  he 
will  receive,  and  a  lurking  belief  that  there  will  be  no  punish¬ 
ment  for  one  so  favoured  by  fortune.  The  proceedings 
that  have  been  commenced  against  Count  Arnim  appear  to 
have  originated  in  an  outbreak  of  impatience  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  of  which,  if  he  was  a  man 
prone  to  misgivings  about  his  own  conduct,  we  should  say 
he  is  now  likely  to  be  repentant.  For,  indeed,  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  prosecution  of  Count  Amim  already  appears 
to  be  more  than  doubtful.  The  offence  of  which  he  is 
accused  is  a  suflBciently  serious  one ;  we  have  seen  too  often 
in  recent  years  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  use  public 
documents  for  private  purposes,  and  if  Count  Amim  has 
followed  the  example  of  the  Benedettis  and  De  Gramonts 
of  the  Second  Empire  in  this  respect  his  character  as  a 
diplomatist  will  be  seriously  discredited.  But  leaving  out 
of  the  question  for  the  present  the  fact  that  Count  Amim 
denies  that  the  correspondence  which  he  is  accused  of  ab¬ 
stracting  was,  properly  speaking,  of  an  official  nature,  it  is 
diflScult  to  understand  what  end  the  German  Foreign  Office 
propose  to  gain  by  placing  the  late  German  ambassador  to 
France  upon  his  trial  for  an  offence  which  amounts  to  a 
larceny  of  public  property. 

A  review  of  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  have  yet 
hsen  disclosed,  seems  to  point  to  a  personal  origin  of  this 
cause  celeb  re.  Count  Araim’s  diplomatic  services  as  well  as 
his  family  connections  had  won  him  so  much  distinction 
that  not  long  ago  his  return  to  Berlin  as  Adlatus  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  was  spoken  of  as  a  probable  event. 
During  the  delicate  negotiations  following  the  Peace  of  1871, 
Amim  behaved  in  a  very  trying  situation  with  not  less 
dignity  and  coolness  than  he  had  maintained  at  Rome  among 
the  storms  that  gathered  round  the  Vatican  Council.  But 
it  appears  that  the  Count  had  a  policy  of  his  own,  and  that 
this  did  not  always  run  in  the  same  grooves  with  the  policy 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  uncertainties  of  history  are  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  relation  of  the  German 
ambassador  to  French  parties  two  years  ago  cannot  be  a 
matter  wrapped  in  much  obscurity,  already  several  versions 
prevail.  It  was  stated,  at  first,  that  Count  Amim  favoured 
a  Bourbon  restoration,  and  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
further  the  ill-omened  Conservative  combination  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  in  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  M.  Thiers.  Then  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
Count  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin 
because  he  was  too  closely  lie  with  the  late  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  More  recently  still  it  has  been  asserted 
that  his  decline  in  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  favour  dates 
from  October,  1872,  when,  we  are  told,  he  addressed  a ‘‘pri- 
^te  letter  ”  to  Prince  Bismarck,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Thiers  appeared  to  be  holding  relations  with  Gambetta, 
und  that  the  Republican  propaganda  was  everywhere  becom- 
active ;  he  also  called  attention  to  the  Republican 
propaganda  in  Spain,  and  added  that  it  was  not  for  Germany 
M>  favour  the  monarchical  form  of  government  in  France, 
^  interests  being  that  there  should  be  a  frequent  change  of 
^J^inistration  as  long  as  a  German  garrison  remained ;  he 
id  not  wish  the  pajnnent  of  the  indemnity  to  be  hastened, 
ut  desired  that  German  troops  should  evacuate  all  but  a 
ew  frontier  fortresses,  reserving  the  right,  in  default  of  prompt 
payment  of  the  instalments,  to  reoccupy  the  whole  of  France 


up  to  the  sea.”  These  warnings,  accompanied  with  somo 
sneers  at  M.  Thiers*  ‘'taste  for  plapng  at  soldiers,”  seem, 
according  to  the  latest  version  of  the  business,  to  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  equanimity  of  the  German  Court,  and  to  have 
annoyed  the  Chancellor,  whose  policy  is  often  interfered 
with  by  courtly  caprices.  Out  of  this  correspondence,  as 
Count  Amim’s  friends  affirm,  a  coldness  grew  up  between 
the  two  statesmen.  Count  Amim  was  finally  recalled  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and, 
upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  placed  himself  in  open 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  This  attitude 
of  hostility,  which  was  not  in  itself  an  offence  against  the 
Count’s  individual  honour,  or  the  convention  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  was  taken  advantage  of,  very  naturally,  by 
the  Ultramontane  party.  '  They  obtained  possession — in 
what  way  has  not  yet  been  explained— -of  some  despatches 
written  by  Count  Amim  while  at  Rome,  which  convey 
warnings  that  were  disregarded  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and, 
not  with  the  hope  of  serving  their  own  cause  directly,  but 
merely  of  injuring  Prince  Bismarck’s,  they  have  published 
these  documents  in  Austria.  This  exposure  set  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office  at  work  to  ascertain  whether  any  more  dan¬ 
gerous  revelations  of  the  same  kind  were  to  be  anticipated ; 
and  it  was  then  discovered  that  a  great  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  were  missing  from  the  archives  of  the  German  Chan¬ 
cery  in  Paris.  The  semi-official  prints  in  Berlin  allege  that 
all  this  correspondence  was  strictly  official ;  Count  Amim 
and  his  friends  affirm  that  it  was  emphatically  private 
correspondence.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Count 
refused  to  surrender  it.  He  was  at  once  arrested  according 
to  the  severe  forms  of  German  law,  and  was  pl^ed  in  close 
confinement.  Although  his  imprisonment  has  been  some¬ 
what  relaxed  owing  to  considerations  of  health,  he  is  still  a 
prisoner,  and  will  be  tried — for  there  is  now  no  chance  for 
the  Government  to  retire  from  the  prosecution— on  a  charge 
which  involves  a  punishment,  under  the  penal  code,  of 
several  years’  seclusion  in  a  State  prison. 

It  is,  we  think,  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Municipal 
Court,  which  has  taken  action  against  Count  Amim — and 
taken  it,  we  do  not  deny,  quite  conscientiously — will  bo 
prepared  to  inflict  a  very  severe  penalty.  Yet  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  a  very  light  penalty  will  be  merely  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  the  whole  business.  Dr.  Kmeger,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Municipal  Court,  has  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  a  defence  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Count,  in 
which  he  alleges  that  “  the  arrest  of  the  Count,  as  well  as 
the  domiciliary  search  for  the  documents  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  charge  brought  against  him,  were  abstracted, 
had  been  determined  on  and  carried  out  by  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Municipal  Court  strictly  as  prescribed  by 
law,  and  upon  the  demand  of  the  Public  Prosecutor ;  no 
consultation  or  decision  of  the  Pmssian  Ministry'  or  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  assisted  by  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor  and  the  examining  Judge,  preceded  this  decision  of 
the  Court,  as  the  examining  Judge  only  communicated 
with  the  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  after  the  arrest  had 
been  decided  on  by  the  Court,  and  then  only  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  quicker  and  more  certain  assurance  of 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  no  unprejudiced  person  would  hold 
the  Foreign  Office  capable  of  departing  from  strict  legal 
grounds  and  of  attempting  to  influence  a  German  Court  of 
Law  in  any  way  whatever,  and  just  as  little  would  the 
Judges  of  the  Municipal  Court  ever  be  ready  to  follow  any 
other  directions  than  those  of  law  and  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences.”  Foreign  critics  cannot  go  beyond  these  explicit 
affirmations ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  ought  to  have  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fact  of  his  political  controversy  with  Count 
Amim  will  be  remembered  by  many  who  will  never  think 
of  the  action  of  the  Municipal  Court  at  all,  but  will  regard 
the  prosecution  of  Count  Amim  as  an  attempt  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Minister  to  employ  legal  means  for  the  suppression  of  a 
troublesome  rival  or  opponent.  Without  excusing  the  prac¬ 
tice — should  it  be  brought  home  to  Count  Arnim,  which  it 
has  not  yet  been,  of  publishing  official  records  whenever  a 
personal  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  so  doing — we 
admit  that  we  can  see  no  possible  gain  to  public  morality 
or  to  the  political  stability  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  power  by 
the  unveiling  of  a  scandi  which  cannot  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  wholesome  rigour  of  law.  If  the  publica- 
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>f  the  abstracted  documents,  whether  public  or  private,  |  ever  easy  it  may  be  to  ask  him,  it  is  sure  to  be  difficult  to 
pprehended,  the  Chancellor  may  now  feel  assured  that,  j  move  him.  Mr.  King  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exception  to 
Count  Amim  has  nothing  further  to  fear,  the  letters,  j  the  rule.  He  is  represented  at  Newmarket  this  week  by  an 
y  should  contain  damaging  matter,  will  soon  see  the  j  animal  in  excellent  odour  with  backers,  and,  in  point  of  fact 

he  appears  to  have  paid  as  little  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  bishop  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  at  hiTvi  out  of  a 
methodist  tract.  Mr.  King  believes  he  has  the  law  on  his 
side  if  the  bishop  has  the  prophets  on  his.  Perhaps  he 
would  deny,  however,  the  ability  of  his  superior  to  quote  a 
text  of  the  Bible  against  entering  a  horse  for  the  Leger  or 
the  Cesarewitch.  It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  if  the  contention 
is  to  be  fought  out,  the  battle  will  take  place  upon  lower 
ground.  The  bishop  clearly  felt  he  had  a  weak  case  when 
he  made  an  affectionate”  appeal  to  Mr.  King.  The  phrase 
no  doubt,  had  only  a  more  or  less  professional  meaning,  hut 


THE  MINISTER’S  RACE-HORSE. 

There  used  to  be  a 'favourite  Irish  comic  song,  called 
"‘The  Priest  in  his  Boots,”  which  as  well  as  we  can 
remember  celebrated  the  performances  of  the  good  padre  in 
a  stiff  run  after  the  hounds.  The  question  as  to  whether 
a  rector  or  a  curate  may  or  may  not  hunt  has  never,  we 
l)elieve,  been  decisively  settled.  Mr.  Trollope,  in  his 
clerical  novels,  has  mentioned  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  an  incumbent  had  been  warned  or  advised  by  his 
bishop  on  the  subject.  Usually  the  suggestions  from  high 
latitudes  are  attended  to,  and  the  parson  no  longer  rides  for 
a  place,  or  imdergoes  the  risk  of  being  tumbled  in  a  ditch, 
where,  according  to  John  Leech’s  picture,  he  may  be  left 
until  Sunday,  as  he  will  not  be  wanted  before.  To  a  class 
of  men  and  clergymen,  who  were  well  described  by  Sydney 
Smith  as  Squarsons,  the  prohibition  virtual,  if  not  statutory, 
against  following  the  chase,  must  have  been  a  severe 
discipline.  Indeed  many  of  them,  though  not  a  majority, 
refused  to  abandon  their  favourite  pursuit  and  pastime. 
They  wore  blind  to  the  ungodliness  or  unseemliness  of  the 
proceeding,  and  they  stuck  with  all  the  more  tenacity  to 
the  pig-skin  to  prove  that  their  consciences  were  undis¬ 
turbed,  just  as  the  sect  of  Bloomers  stick  to  their  paletots 
and  breeches,  with  all  the  greater  fervour  for  being  scoffed 
at  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  majority  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  did  not  probably  think  the  worse  of  a  man  for  being 
able  to  hold  his  own  over  a  stiff  line  of  country,  and  as 
the  Squarson  was  generally  independent  of  promotion  or 
patronage  he  had  his  stables  well-furnished  to  the  last,  and 
was  on  certain  days  as  recognised  a  feature  in  the  field  as 
the  whipper-in. 

So  much  for  the  hunting  clergyman.  The  type  is 
recognisable,  if  it  be  almost  extinct  in  our  time.  But 
where  shall  we  find  a  precedent  for  the  racing  parson? 
We  are  not  deeply  versed  in  the  annals  of  the  Turf,  but 
though  we  have  heard  of  prize-fighters,  publicans,  princes, 
and  dukes  dealing  and  trucking  in  horses,  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  celebrity  in  that  line  who  was  directly  connected 
with  the  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  might  have 
made  this  point  in  his  touching  and  pathetic  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  King  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
great  scandal  on  his  cloth.  We  may  pause  here  to  remark, 
that  only  for  the  episcopal  message  sent  to  him,  nine 
people  out  of  ten  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  Mr.  “  Launde.”  But 
perhaps  the  bishop  thought  the  effort  at  disguise  an 
aggravation  of  the  offence.  His  lordship  would  scarce 
receive  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  the  statement  that 
several  pigeon-plungers,  including  a  few  who  regard 
the  contingency  of  being  unable  to  pay  their  debts  as 
within  the  area  of  possible  events,  are  in  the  habit  of  enter¬ 
ing  themselves  for  work  upon  the  traps  under  pseudonyms. 
The  practice,  in  a  more  limited  extent,  is  carried  on  upon 
the  turf,  and  is  also  affected  by  those  whose  delight  it  is  to 
course  hares.  The  bishop,  however,  insists  upon  detecting, 
discovering,  the  son  of  the  Church,  through  whatever  mas¬ 
querade  he  may  assume.  He  calls  upon  him  with  the 
utmost  solemnity  to  avoid  the  training-stable  for  the  future, 
and  to  take  no  note  of  Derby,  of  Leger,  of  Ascot.  Surely 
Ke  has  other  festivals  to  attend  to  besides  being  absorbed  in 
what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gambling  speculation, 
surrounded  by  the  most  discreditable  associations.  All  this 
and  more  the  bishop  implies,  if  he  does  not  say  it  in  words. 
Now,  it  is  a  part  of  the  business  worth  taking  into  account 
to  remember  that  his  lordship  is  addressing  a  man  approach¬ 
ing  close  to  or  actually  eighty  years  of  age.  When  did  Mr. 
King  first  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  morbid  tendency  which 
so  stirs  and  vexes  the  soul  of  the  anxious  bishop  ?  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  previous  correspondence  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject.  As  we  were  told  so  much,  we  might  have  been 
treated  to  the  details  of  the  communications  then  exchanged. 
It  is  hard  to  ask  an  octogenarian  to  mend  his  ways,  or,  how- 
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•«  ^♦naiiam  at*  a«  ir«rwwiiw»««4.  A  ®-  •  Diercial  peculianties  of  our  tune.  **  Wanted  a  Secretary 

nroblem  m  ntuausm  or  an  impediment  to  conscience  m  n  x  t-li 

^  ^  for  a  promising  Company :  terms  liberal ;  secunty  indis- 

dogma.  pensable,”  says  tbe  promising  advertisement.  Some  novice, 

^  bitten  with  the  idea  of  connecting  himself  with  a  visionary 

THE  MORALS  OF  THE  MART.  Company  working  large  ideal  coal  mines  and  earning  mag- 

It  is  customary  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  ame-  *^^cent  dividends,  calls  at  the  office  of  the  financial  agent 

liorated  morality  of  our  time.  We  are  improving  all  imagined  store  of  wealth.  WTiat 

round.  None  of  our  Premiers  have  seen  double  since  Pitt’s  «pon  the  former,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 

time.  All  our  bishops  believe  in  a  God,  and  we  are  not  explanation  ?  “lam  to  find  the  money;  the  Secretary 

sure  if  they  all  once  did  so.  There  are  no  scandalously-  procure  the  capital ;  the  Company  is  to  be  launched 

living  clergy,  and  at  Mr.  King,  who  keeps  a  race-horse,  has  ^7  money  squeezed  out  of  him  ;  and  the  public  is 

been  fired  a  battery  of  abuse  which  rectors  who  rode  to  ^  deluded  by  his  instrumentality  into  believing  that 

hounds,  read  the  Church  service  in  husky  if  not  tipsy  ®”7  life  ^ifl^in  the  ribs  of  the  skeleton.”  We  do 

'tones,  gambled  with  the  squire,  and  had  their  bets  on  not  say  that  fraud  need  necessarily  be  bound  up  with  such 

cockfights,  were  spared.  If  our  judges  are  not  the  intellec-  *  eoncem  as  this  ;  but  how  readily  do  profligate  practices 

tual  giants  of  the  past,  they  do  not  take  their  seats  on  the  interstices  of  such  an  undertaking,  dependent 

bench  heated  with  wine ;  the  judges  no  longer  sit  at  the  existence  on  the  money  of  the  Secretary— a  Secretaiy^ 

Old  BaUey  to  tiy  prisoners  after  dinner,  and  if  they  did  so,  ^bo  might  say,  “lam  the  Company  !  ”  as  Louis  XIV.  said, 

tlie  post-prandial  sentences  would  not  differ,  as  we  are  ‘  ^  Etat  c  est  mot.  ’  Turn  to  another  case  :  a  Company  for 

assured  they  scandalously  did  in  past  days,  from  the  ante-  working  something  or  other,  or  developing  something  in 


tlie  post-prandial  sentences  would  not  differ,  as  we  are 
assured  they  scandalously  did  in  past  days,  from  the  ante¬ 
prandial  deliverances.  Their  impartiality  may,  when 
class  interests  are  concerned,  be  open  to  question ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  men  of  honour,  and  they  certainly  never 
take  bribes — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  their 
predecessors.  The  learned  professions,  medicine  included, 
are  at  least  as  honourable  as  they  were.  Journalism  has 
deservedly  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  It  is 
pursued  more  temperately,  more  cautiously,  and  with  more 
considerate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  persons  criticised. 


some  place  very  far  away,  is  started  ;  a  prospectus,  radiant, 
sanguine,  full  of  veracious-looking  figures,  and  promising 
the  public  untold  advantages,  is  put  forth ;  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  such  portion  of  the  public  as  are  shy  and  do 
not  care  to  embark  in  this  Eldorado,  there  is  a  list  of 
directors,  good  men  and  true,  noblemen,  M.P.’s,  &c.,  to  vouch 
for  the  respectability,  credit,  and  excellence  of  this  short  road 
to  riches.  And  so,  dazzled  by  the  programme  and  entrapped 
by  these  high-sounding  names,  the  public  are  entangled,  and 


Statesmen  are  not  attacked  as  Pitt  was  attacked  by  Cobbett,  ^7  ^^-Ihs  into  the  fatal  little  parlour.  By-and-by,  the 
Peel  by  Fonblanque,  or  Lord  Melbourne  by  the  Times.  We  Company  get  crazy.  The  gold  does  not  flow 

may,  ii  no  spirit  of  flattery  to  our  day,  say  that  the  outward  hold  of  the  promis- 

decencies  of  life  are  observed  far  more  scrupulously  than  they  concern,  which  soon  becomes  dead  carrion  for  crows  to 
were  by  the  Georgian  age.  Our  only  doubt,  and  in  fact  the  Company  are  in  good 

sole  doubt  of  any  one,  is  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  com-  brought  to  light ;  and  it  comes  out  that  the  noble 

mercial  morality.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  our  commerce  is  “ake-believes  ;  that  they  had  no  interest  in  the 

getting  purer.  We  do  not  know  that  the  British  merchant  "eH-heing  of  the  enterprise  ;  that  their  quahfica- 

is  purging  himself,  and  Uving  more  cleanly.  It  exercises  employed 

one’s  credulity  to  believe  that  he  is  joining  in  this  moral  pm^ose  as  a  birdcatcher  employs  a 

tame  bullfinch.  Let  us  take  another  case — and  here  let  it 


march.  A  strong  suspicion  is  abroad  that  the  contrary  Dulmncn.  Liet  us  taxe  anotner  case  ana  nere  let  it 

is  the  tendency  in  active  operation,  and  that  the  City  is  distinctly  understood  that  we  make  no  allusion  to  any 
going  from  bad  to  worse— a  suspicion  daily  strengthened,  y®‘  undecided.  The  question  is  whether  the  Com- 

as  some  fresh  tale  of  roguery  unfolds  itself  to  our  view.  mittee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  give  a  Company  a 

The  scandals  of  adulteration,  the  appalUng  tales  of  butter  quotation,  and  to  prove  that  the  affair  is  bona  JUie  the  Com- 
the  product  of  horses,  of  beer  made  by  the  chemist,  must  be  satisfied  that  sufficient  deposits  have  been 


of  cheese  of  mineral  origin,  and  of  tea  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  paint — are  still  in  our  ears.  And  now  that  the 
vagaries  of  the  British  shopkeeper  have  fallen  into  the 
background — now  that  the  chemists  who  bothered  liim 
so  unpleasantly  have  been  cowed  into  silence,  and  told 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of.  Commons  that  they 
must  not  vex  the  British  tradesman  about  trifles — there  come 
tales  of  shareholders  entrapped,  and  fancy  directors  used  as 
baits  to  catch  unwary  shareholders.  Accountants  publish 
reports  of  dividends  declared  and  distributed,  but  never 
really  eamed.  A  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  malpractices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  finally  agrees  to  let  matters  alone,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Stock  Exchange  was  not  a  whit  worse 


paid  on  the  shares.  A  bank  book  is  produced ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  is  a  goodly  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Company.  All  is  en  regie— except  the  circumstance  that 
the  money  has  been  borrowed  from  another  bank.  ,We 
might  multiply  these  pictures  and  exhibit  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  “  bearing  ”  this  security  and  “  bulling  ” 
that  ;  gambling,  reckless  and  profligate,  veiled  under  the 
name  of  “  time  bargains ;  ”  syndicates  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “rigging  ”  the  market ;  false  “tips  ”  industriously 
circulated  for  the  purpose  of  “  unloading  at  other  people’s  ’ 
expense.”  We  might  turn  to  the  records  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Registrars’  Courts,  and  might  dilate  upon  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  cases  in  which  risks  morally  culpable  are  faced 
by  speculators  who  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  of 


many  other  commercial  aren^.  A  well-known  finan-  depredation.  We  might  show  the  frauds  other  than  adul- 
cial  writer,  currently  supposed  to  be  City  Editor  of  the  P®™®®*®  ‘ke  retail  trade :  the  secret  com- 

Time,,  has  published  a Xok  on  <The  Theory  of  Stock  missions  given  to  the  servants  of  cMtomem ;  the  enormous 
Exchange  Speculation,’  in  which  he  declares  that  the  sup-  *^®  ^eri  and  the  imgjesfio 

Pression  of  tL  gambling-houses  of  Homburg  and  Ems,  and  ~nnect^  with  shop-keeping ;  and  the  advertming  tricks 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  betting,  have  sweUed  the  busi-  habitually  prart^  by  respectable  AsM  to  teB  a 

ness  of  the  Stock  maAets,  and  that  probably  not  one-  atory  about  robW,  Vdtaiie  abnip%  Wan. ‘^k®*-®  ^ 
twentieth  of  the  transactions  on  the  London  Stock  Ex-  ®"®®  a  Controller  of  Finance.  Had  he  knoTO  Enghsh 
ehange  are  of  a  safe  and  legitimate  character.  A  bold  ®o^®«^.  the  exordium  might  have  Wn  different  ^r 

bishop  has  seen  it  to  be  necessary  in  his  diocese  to  inveigh  f“**j^*  .“  ,  we  mig  ..Ar^whii'h  wo  have 

against  the  crime  of  “jerry  ”  biding.  Another  dignita^ry  lUnatretions.  Let  these  mstances  ^°^®J®'> 
of  the  Church  thinks  th7  times  so  bad  that  he  piLu  Z  mention,^  suffice  ;  they  are  enough  to  make  one  ask.  Stanch 
essay  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  'Morals  of  Trade.’  commercial  England  where  she  did  ? 

■  Really,  80  sad  is  tbe  deterioration,  so  frequent  are  tbe  signs  Tbe  disconsolate  traveller  in  a  desolate  land  t^nkotl 
of  it,  tbat  an  inquirer  into  tbe  morals  of  tbe  City  niigbt  beaven  wben  be  came  upon  a  gibbet ;  be  knew  tbat  civili#m- 
be  pardoned  if  be  imitated  tbe  report  of  a  naval  tion  was  at  band.  And,  perhaps,  we  sball  be  assured  tb:tt 
officer  appointed  to  inquire  into  tbe  manners  and  customs  all  these  idio83nicra8ie8  are  merely  tbe  signs  of  a  refined  civili- 
of  an  African  settlement.  “  Manners,”  said  this  concise  sation,  and  improvements  on  the  rough,  bungling  ways  of 
reporter,  “they  have  none,  and  their  customs  are  beastly.”  plunder  and  larceny.  We  would  deprive  no  man  of  tbissalvt® 
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and  consolation  if  it  is  to  his  mind.  But,  for  our  part,  we  can 
ikjarcely  see  mucli  moral  advance  in  the  substitution  of  craft 
for  violence.  What  is  more  clear,  and  what  may  be  admitted 
as  partial  matter  of  excuse,  is  that  the  conditions  of  modem 
commerce  are  more  and  more  calculated  to  tempt  and  under¬ 
mine  old-fashioned  honesty.  In  a  society  such  as  ours, 
profits,  as  political  economy  teaches,  tend  to  fall.  The 
struggle  for  existence  sets  in  with  ever-increasing  severity. 
The  standard  of  respectability,  the  notion  of  what  constitutes 
comfort  and  wealth  is,  on  the  other  hand,  rising.  Firms 
race  each  other  neck  and  neck.  The  slightest  advantage  is 
utilised  and  prized.  In  these  circumstances,  honesty  is 
decidedly  not  the  best  policy,  or  it  may  seem  not  so  to  a 
gentleman  labouring  from  ^n  to  four  to  cut  out  his  neigh¬ 
bour  in  order  that  his  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.  Com¬ 
mercial  morality  he  is  tempted  to  vote  a  species  of  ancestral 
slowness,  as  old-fashioned  as  his  grandfather’s  carnage,  a 
species  of  one-horse  shay  unfit  for  modem  locomotion. 
Naturalists  have  observed  a  marked  advance  in  the  craft  of 
animals  when  their  food  begins  to  grow  scarce,  and  the 
competitors  for  it  multiply ;  and  what  we  desire  to  point 
out  is  an  analogous  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  commerce 
— profits,  the  food  of  commerce,  declining ;  the  competitors 
to  it  multiplying;  and  craft  in  natural  course  augmenting. 


DB.  HAYMAN’S  SELF-REVELATION. 


If  some  soft-hearted  and  perhaps  not  very  hard-headed 
advocates  of  freedom  in  thinking  were  disposed  to  regret  as 
excessively  rigorous  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Hayman  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  Rugby  School,  the  exhibition  which  the 
ex-head  master  made  last  week  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Church  Congress  at  Brighton  will,  doubtless,  convince  them 
that  their  tenderness  was  misdirected.  We  may  now  to 
some  extent  measure  the  mischief  that  would  have  resulted 
to  Rugby  and,  indeed,  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education 
in  England  if  Dr.  Dayman  had  been  retained  in  his  head- 
mastership  out  of  a  foolish  deference  to  over-strained  senti¬ 
ments  of  chivalry.  Because  Dr.  Dayman  was  manifestly  the 
weaker  party,  because  his  astounding  folly  had  placed 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries,  of  which  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  withstand  the  blows,  it  was  urged  by  many 
who  condemned  his  conduct  most  severely  that  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  of  the  school  ought  to  have  been  content  with 
humbling  him,  with  bringing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  improper 
conduct,  and  with  warning  him  against  a  perseverance  in 
a  course  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  great  institution 
over  which  he  had  been  chosen  to  preside.  It  was  argued 
that  after  perceiving  the  dangers  of  the  position  into  which 
ho  had  drifted  in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Day¬ 
man,  out  of  mere  prudence,  would  abandon  his  attempts 
to  subvert  the  traditions  of  Rugby,”  and  be  content  to 
work  upon  the  lines  of  the  policy  that  his  distinguished  pre¬ 
decessors  had  followed.  “  The  traditions  of  Rugby”  were  the 
traditions  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  rule,  and  they  had  been  preserv’ed 
with  a  reverence  bordering  on  superstition  by  men  so  eminent 
as  teachers  and  educational  administrators  as  the  Primate 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  But  where  Dr.  Tait  and  Dr. 
Temple  had  been  satisfied  to  labour  in  the  fields  that  had 
been  fenced  in  and  placed  under  cultivation  by  Arnold, 
Dr.  Dayman’s  independence  of  character  claimed  a  wider 
scope  of  action.  It  became  evident  that  he  would  so 
govern  Rugby  as  to  purge  it  of  every  vestige  of  the 
character  that  Aniold  had  stamped  upon  it.  In  this 
ambitious  enterprise  he  was  fortunately  brought  to  a  pause 
by  the  voice  of  popular  indignation,  which  forced  the 
Governing  Body  to  remove  him  from  a  place  he  was 
manifestly  unfit  to  fill.  Still  the  world,  though  in  some 
measure  enlightened  by  the  recklessness  and  pettifogging 
spirit  of  Dr.  Dayman’s  numerous  and  inconsistent  defences, 
could  not  appreciate  the  motives  for  a  course  of  action  so 
inconsistent  with  prudence,  with  decency,  and  with  the 
material  interests  of  the  school.  It  remained  for  Dr. 
Dayman  to  explain  the  springs  of  his  conduct,  and  at  the 
Church  Congress  in  Brighton,  last  week,  he  did  so  with 
»  extraordinary  and,  we  must  add,  very  gratifying  candour. 

It  appears,  then,  that  when  Dr.  Dayman  set  about 
turning  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  Rugby  School 


upside  down,  rooting  out  ruthlessly  the  traditions  of 
Arnold’s  time,  which  had  been  preserved  under  the  rule  of 
Tait  and  Temple,  and  eradicating  still  more  energetically 
the  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  working  of  those 
traditions,  he  was  actuated  by  the  impulses  of  a  Crusader 
To  his  mind  Dr.  Arnold  is  the  incarnation  of  that  evii 
thing — the  spirit  of  free  thought — out  of  which  comes  scep¬ 
ticism  and  materialism,  and  a  brood  of  other  isms  afflictim? 
to  the  clerical  mind.  When  Dr.  Dayman  was  moved  to 
make  this  confession  of  his  motives  to  the  Church  Congress 
that  respectable  body  was  engaged  with  more  than  its  usual 
irrelevancy,  but  less  than  its  usual  ill-temper,  in  discussing 
the  large  subject  of  “  Scepticism,  Critical,  Scientific,  and 
Popular.”  As  one  of  the  reverend  speakers  had  remarked 
the  representatives  of  the  various  clerical  parties  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  the  Church  could  combat 
scepticism,  as  it  had  conquered  heathenism,  by  “  the  power 
of  love,”  though  he  admitted  that  the  task  was  complicated 
by  the  manner  in  which  Christians  were  found  ready  to 
devour  each  other  as  they  had  been  in  that  room  during  the 
past  week.”  Dr.  Hayman,  at  this  point  proceeded  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  working  of  theological  love  by  the  following 
remarks,  which  it  will  be  seen  were  not  received  even  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  Congress  with  satisfaction. 

Modem  scepticism  (he  said)  appeared  to  him  to  be  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  (Cries 
of  ‘No,  no.’)  He  appealed  to  living  evidence.  Who, he 
would  ask,  was  the  author  of  a  work  known  as  ‘  Literature 
and  Dogma?  ’  Was  he  not  the  heir,  not  to  speak  of  any 
closer  tie,  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  and  good  name 
which  he  had  just  mentioned  ?  Then  there  was  another, 
who  was  not  only  educated  under  Dr.  Arnold,  but  who  was 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.  (Cries  of  ‘Name.’)  Richard 
Congreve.  There  was  also  a  third,  who  was  popular  every¬ 
where,  from  the  courtly  cathedral  to  the  dissenting  chapel. 
(Cries  of  ‘  Name,  name.’)  The  speaker  simply  added  that  he 
had  been  speaking  of  the  negative  source  of  scepticism,  and  that 
he  regarded  its  positive  source  as  an  exaggerated  reverence  for 
nature.” 

The  gross  bad  taste  of  this  attack  on  “  the  great  and  good 
name  ”  of  the  man  who  raised  Rugby  to  the  front  rank 
among  English  public  schools  is  not  mitigated  by  the 
unmeaning  insertion  of  a  flattering  phrase.  Dr.  Hayman, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  head-mastership  of 
Rugby,  ought  in  common  decency  to  have  refrained  from 
casting  reflections  which  were  intended  to  do  injury  upon 
the  great  Rugby  teacher  and  his  work.  But  as  we  have 
said,  the  revelation  that  is  thus  made  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  late  head  master  of  Rugby  regarded  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors  is  interesting  chiefly,  not  for 
any  light  it  throws  upon  the  coarseness  of  Dr.  Hayman  s 
manners  or  on  the  smallness  of  his  nature,  but  as  showing 
clearly  what  would  have  been  the  character  and  purpose  of 
his  government  of  the  school. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  Dr.  Arnold’s  orthodoxy 
or  that  of  his  pupils,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  half 
amused  and  half  angry  at  the  extraordinary  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  Dr.  Hayman  establishes  the  noxious 
influences  of  the  Rugby  training  of  Arnold  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Among  all  the  host  of  Rugbeians  who  have  made 
their  way  in  public  life,  who  have  attained  academi^ 
distinction  or  literary  success,  or  have  taken  up  witn 
theology  or  teaching  as  professions,  he  can  find  only  three 
illustrations  of  Amoldian  scepticism — Mr.  ,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Mr.  Richard  Congreve,  and  Dean  Stanley.  The 
conjunction  of  three  personalities  so  unlike  each  other,  ana 
so  unlike  Arnold  too,  yet  pointing  equally  the  dreadful 
moral  of  Dr.  Dayman’s  warning,  has  a  humorous  eff^ 
something  like  that  experienced  when  one  reads  in  the  list 
of  books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  Congregation  of  the 
Index  the  names  of  Calvin,  Chillingworth,  Descai^, 
Dallam,  Hegel,  Milton,  and  Mill.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  his  father’s  pupil,  but  the  acute 
critical  genius  of  the  author  of  ‘  Literature  and  Dogn^. 
painfully  sensitive  to  the  roughness  of  active  life,  thrilling 
with  aesthetic  sympathies,  and  anxiously  striving  to  weave 
a  web  of  ideal  sweetness  and  light  around  hard  unaccept¬ 
able  facts,  however  excellent  a  variety  of  human  nature, 
is,  in  its  outcome,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
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robust  manliness,  sometimes  strengthening  into  coarseness 
incapable  of  apprehending  critical  niceties,  and  even  impa¬ 
tient  of  them,  that  marked  the  character  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
Again,  were  there  ever  two  human  beings  more  diverse 
in  their  characteristics  than  the  chief  of  the  English  Posi¬ 
tivists  and  the  teacher  of  his  early  days  ?  Mr.  Congreve 
is,  by  habit  of  mind,  an  ascetic  and  ahnost  a  fanatic,  and 
he  cleaves  to  his  new  creed  with  the  fervour  and  the 
intolerance  of  a  Dominic.  Dr.  Arnold  had  too  sincere  a 
respect  for  the  facts  of  life,  too  broad  and  genial  a 
temperament,  to  have  any  leaning  towards  asceticism ; 
and  not  the  least  wholsesome  part  of  his  teaching 
was  his  deprecation  of  fanaticism  and  his  scorn  of  intoler¬ 
ance.  Lastly,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  a  theologian 
sang,  and  Dr.  Arnold  was  never  a  theologian  at 
all.  The  professors  of  that  science  of  beating  the  air 
have  always  had  a  profound — and  we  doubt  not  a  deserved 
—contempt  for  the  performances  of  the  great  Head  Master 
in  the  field  of  theology.  To  Arnold  the  theological  trea¬ 
sures  of  words  were  what  they  are  to  all  wise  men,  mere 
piles  of  counters ;  they  are  the  money,  as  everybody  knows, 
of — well,  of  the  theologians.  What  Arnold’s  work  really 
was  Dr.  Hayman,  we  are  willing  to  allow,  may  be  pardoned 
for  misunderstanding ;  for  if  Dr.  Hajunan  had  felt  its  in¬ 
fluence,  or  been  capable  of  appreciating  its  meaning,  he 
would  not  have  been  the  Dr.  Hayman  of  the  Rugby  squabble 
or  of  the  Brighton  Congress.  All  that  need  said  in 
answer  to  the  attack  made  by  the  late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  on  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  is,  that 
the  examples  he  has  chosen  of  Arnold’s  influence  are 
curiously  inapplicable.  All  that  we  need  add,  in  relation 
to  the  drift  of  Arnold’s  teaching,  is  that  it  hardly  touched 
dogma  at  all ;  that  it  bore  upon  conduct  with  the  stress  of 
earnest  conviction ;  that  it  cherished  manliness  of  spirit  as 
the  salt  of  life ;  and  that  it  has  worked  infinite  good  in  the 
characters  of  many  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  sunk 
among  “the  men  of  the  crowd,”  caring  only — 

Without  aim  to  go  round 

In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 

Effort  unmeaning  and  vain. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  SPORT. 

Our  readers  may  have  seen  in  the  Times  an  intimation 
that  the  deer  in  Windsor  Park  are  just  now  particularly 
ferocious,  and  that  passers  by  must  be  on  their  guard.  They 
may  also  have  heard  during  the  last  few  years  of  accidents, 
sometimes  of  a  serious  description,  resulting  from  the  deer, 
which  at  this  season  are  remarkably  bold  and  furious.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  occurred  to  them  to  ask,  as 
they  perused  these  intimations,  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  grave  or  fatal  accident  ensuing.  For  the 
answer  one  is  thrown  back  upon  conjecture  and  analogy. 
The  owner  of  a  dog  known  to  be  fierce  is  held  liable  if  it 
bites  anybody  who  is  not  trespassing  ;  and  if  the  injuries 
prove  fatal,  there  would  perhaps  be  no  choice  but  to  find  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter.  It  is  a  maxim,  old  as  any  law  and 
founded  on  good  sense,  that  people  must  use  their  property 
80  as  not  to  do  injury  to  others,  and  that  if  one  possesses 
anything  peculiarly  perilous,  caution  and  care  are  impera¬ 
tive.  Now,  if  these  deer  were  to  gore  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects — if  some  one  of  the  thousands  who  weekly  pass 
through  that  noble  park  were  to  be  injured — what  would 
he  the  result  ?  What  ought  to  be  tb#»  verdict  if  we  are  to 
he  guided  by  analogy  ?  Should  we  have  here  a  pure  acci¬ 
dent,  the  blood  of  which  is  to  be  wiped  up  with  regret  but 
With  no  words ;  or  would  there  be  here  an  occurrence  of 
which  our  laws  must  take  an  account  ? 

We  all  know  that  Eastern  monarchs  delight  to  surround 
their  courts  with  a  pomp  of  wild  animals.  They  like  to 
^ve  tigers  in  attendance.  Many  of  the  old  German  princes 
had  menageries  of  bears,  still  preserved  by  their  successors. 
Asiatics  have  the  same  barbaric  taste ;  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
some  months  ago  spoke  reprovingly  of  a  rajah  who  delighted 
^  feast  his  eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  bears  contending  to  the 
death  with  tigers.  We  should  like  that  this  form  of  insensate 
Pi'ide  should  for  ever  remain  foreign  to  us,  and  most  of  us 
would  be  greatly  astonished  and  chagrined  if  it  was  whispered 

s^t  any  of  the  same  barbaric  usages  lingered  here.  It  would 


be  said  that  there  is  no  people  really  fonder,  in  the  best  sense, 
of  animals  than  the  English ;  it  would  be  alleged— it  is  the 
commonest  assertion — that  we  protect  no  dangerous  animals, 
and  are  cruel  to  none  that  are  harmless.  We  let  the  first 
part  of  this  statement  pass,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  out 
of  harmony  with  the  intimation  to  be  found  in  the  Times, 
and  admit  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
keeping  a  herd  of  deer  and  a  cage  full  of  Bengal  tigers  or  a 
collection  of  grislies.  Nobody  may,  after  all,  come  to  grief  in 
consequence  of  this  herd.  They  are  beautiful,  and,  as  a 
rule,  harmless.  They  fall  in  with  the  scenery;  they  are 
kept  to  be  looked  at ;  and,  though  the  notice  in  the  Times 
prompts  the  remark,  we  do  not  say  that  here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  reckless  indifference  to  human  life  even 
love  of  sport. 

But  can  we  say  of  our  sportsmen,  or  indeed  any  sports¬ 
men,  that  their  avocations  l^get  a  love  of  nature  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  animals  ?  It  has  always,  we  are  aware,  been  made 
a  favourite  line  of  defence  by  lovers  of  sport — it  is  probably 
their  strongest  point — that  it  fosters  a  love  of  natural  objecte 
and  especially  of  animals.  A  page  of  the  Field — a  perusal 
of  the  ‘  Oakleigh  Forest  Code  ’ — will,  it  is  said,  betray  the 
genuine  affection  for  all  aspects  of  nature  produced  by  the 
pursuit  of  sport.  “  Look,”  it  is  said,  “  at  these  deer  pre¬ 
serves  in  our  royal  parks,  petted  and  pampered — 
memorials  of  all  that  our  brute  companions  owe  to  the 
natural  love  of  sport,  which  has  existed  in  England  ever 
since  it  was  said  of  William  I.  that  *  he  loved  the  tall  stags 
as  if  he  were  their  father.’  Popular  though  it  is,  there 
is,  we  believe,  no  more  egregious  fallacy  than  this,  which 
declares  that  the  people  who  kill  our  lower  animals  are  the 
persons  fondest  of  them.  Of  course,  sportsmen  are  pre¬ 
judiced  witnesses  in  their  own  cause.  We  would  not  accept 
them  as  arbiters  of  the  point ;  but  we  would  appeal  to 
naturalists  whether  any  natural  science  has  been  advanced 
much  by  any  pure  sportsman  of  the  carnivorous  order. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  gentlemen  who  shoot 
animals  are  not  those  who  really  love  them,  or  who  make  dis¬ 
coveries  respecting  them.  Your  Wilsons,  Audubons,  and 
Darwins  are  not  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  gentlemen 
who  look  forward  to  the  12th  with  eagerness.  Your 
mighty  hunters  who  delight  in  big  bags,  hcUtues,  and  driv¬ 
ing  never  know  anything  genuine  of  the  habits  of  the 
birds  or  beasts  they  destroy.  The  genuine  sportsman 
wanders  the  whole  world  over  with  a  battery  of  firearms, 
scours  the  prairies,  risks  his  life  or  limbs  in  the  pursuit 
of  creatures  whose  sole  fault  is  that  they  exist ;  but 
except  some  scraps  of  knowledge  about  the  exact  place 
to  hit  denizens  of  the  forest,  what  does  he  cany  away  ? 
Of  course  you  may  find  many  an  angler  with  a  keen 
and  unfeigned  love  of  nature.  That  “  solitary  trade 
in  peacefulness  pursued  ”  has  had  votaries  who  added 
to  our  stores  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  deny  that 
Wordsworth  and  Wilson  picked  up  some  curious  lore’ 
of  nature  when  they  pitched  their  “  angler’s  tent  ”  and 
fished  for  days  by  Wast  water.  But  what  real,  credible 
knowledge  of  bird,  beast,  or  fowl  does  one  get  from  game- 
keepers  ?  A  man  like  Cowper,  who  would  die  rather  than 
lift  a  finger  against  a  poor  hare,  will  tell  you  more  of  the 
race  than  generations  of  gamekeepers  who  have  trapped  and 
shot  cartloads.  White  of  Selbome  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
gained  far  more  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  our  native 
birds  and  beasts  than  perhaps  the  whole  race  of  sportsmen 
put  together.  The  only  subject  of  really  scientific -interest 
which  they  have  studied  in  connection  with  their  pursuits, 
is  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  grouse  disease,  and  it  has 
baffled  their  intelligence.  Almost  all  that  one  knows  of 
verity  or  certainty  respecting  this  somewhat  mysterious 
scourge  is,  curiously  enough,  derived  from  the  writings  of 
people  who  are  not  known  in  the  killing  world. 

People  are  fond  of  making  mirth  over  the  superstitious 
Hindoo  who  regards  the  bull  as  sacred,  or  over  the  ancient 
Egyptians  who  worshipped  the  crocodile.  Very  poor,  it  is 
said,  must  be  the  religion  which  inculcated  a  worship  of 
this  sort.  We  should  like  the  missionaries,  who  make 
capital  out  of  this  idiosyncrasy,  to  say  whether  it  is  here  so 
much  better  to  destroy  life  than  to  save  it — whether  it  is 
so  obviously  a  sign  of  moral  inferiority  to  make  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  pain  on  the  lower  animals  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  rudest,  coarsest  member  of  society,  or  to  declare  sport’ 
built  upon  pain,  as  the  very  grace  and  beauty  of  English 
life.  We  put  this  reflection  forward  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  tell  us  that  our  love  of  sport  is  only 
another  phase  and  side  of  our  love  of  animals.  Does  it  not 
suggest  the  query  whether  genuine  interest  in  animals  is 
really  compatible  with  that  love  of  sport  which,  stripped  of 
its  accessories,  means  so  often  only  the  love  of  killing  for 
the  sake  of  killing  ?  Does  it  not  reveal  a  curious  short¬ 
coming  on  the  part  of  the  popular  idea  of  religion  that  it 
has  failed  to  throw  its  protecting  shield  over  animal 
nature  ? — that  it  has  failed  to  extirpate,  or  even  check, 
sports  dependent  on  pain,  if  not  cruelty  ? — and  that  it  has 
done  nothing  to  invest  the  lower  organisms  with  the 
sacredness  and  reverence  which  they  possess  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pagan  Hindoo  ?  For  our  part,  we  should  be  glad  if 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  were  to  secure 
the  services  of  some  benevolent  Brahmin,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  our  sportsmen,  and  in  particular  some  of 
our  clerg3rmen,  who  like  *"a  day  with  the  partridges,”  to 
humanitarian  dealings  towards  all  that  has  life.  We 
should  instruct  him  in  his  catechism,  and  he  would  teach 
us  that  it  is  wicked  and  unholy  to  make  our  sport  out  of 
the  misery  of  others. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  shown  that  cruelty  to  animals 
forms  an  apt  education  for  crimes  of  violence,  and 
especially  wife  beating.  We  might  carry  the  analysis  a 
■step  further.  The  additional  connection*  real  and  close, 
between  the  pursuit  of  sport  and  the  cruelty  to  the  lower 
animals  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Freeman  and  other  writers  who  took  the  common  sense 
of  the  question.  It  is,  however,  a  connection  so  real  that 
we  wonder  people  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  Why  should  not 
the  young  rough  be  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  a  dog  or 
a  game-cock,  when  he  sees  a  noble  lord  chase  a  hare  with 

•  dogs  to  death  ?  It  is,  altogether,  barely  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  it  is  no  matter  for  grave  censure  if  the  lower  classes 

•  take  their  cues  from  their  social  superiors,  and  make  their 
-pport  out  of  the  pains  of  others,  just  as  if  they  were  noble¬ 
men.  The  ruffian  brought  before  the  magistrate,  lectured 
and  punished  for  beating  his  horse,  is  rarely  convinced  of 

fthe  enormity  of  his  offence,  and  never  will  be  convinced  of 
it,  so  long  as  the  magistrate  amuses  himself  by  inflicting 
more  pain  than  the  costermonger  causes  in  the  way  of 
business.  At  the  end  of  the  judicial  scolding  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  distinctions  between  cruelty  to  the  lower 
animals  and  various  forms  of  legitimate  sport  are  either 
non-existent  or  are  so  shadowy  as  to  be  incomprehensible 
without  long  study  and  perhaps  considerable  mental 
sophistry.  And,’  to  pass  to  a  very  different  case,  is  the  man 
of  science  held  up  to  odium  for  practising  vivisection,  and 
accused — the  quotation  is  genuine— of  “  wading  almost 
ankle  deep  in  the  curdling  blood  of  harmless  beings,”  likely 
to  ^believe  in  the  sincerity  or  sanity  of  such  accusations 
while  he  sees  sport  based  upon  pain  receiving  social  con- 
.  donation  and  sanction  ? 


SCIENCE  AT  THE  CHUKCH  CONGRESS. 

The  Church  Congress  presented  a  specially  advantageous 
occasion  for  demolishing  the  scientific  enemy  which  has  of 
late  been  waxing  stiong  in  the  land.  The  certainty  that 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  opposition  to  anything  that 
was  said  in  denunciation  of  the  objectionable  doctrines,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  it  was  pitched  strongly  enough,  w’as  in  itself 
sufficient  to  ensure  most  doughty  deeds  of  valour  in  the 
exterminating  of  formidable  but  absent  enemies.  It  was 
better  than  preaching,  for  you  joined  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  “  six  feet  above  contradiction  ”  to  the  not-to- 
be-despised  satisfaction  of  having  your  best  sentences 
^>plauded.  Nor  were  there  wanting  fit  champions.  Professor 
Pritchard,  whom  Fate,  after  duly  consulting  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  by  making  him  a  parson,  in  a  sportive  moment  made 
a  mathematical  professor  at  a  great  university,  was  in  his 
element.  Professor  Pi'itchard  would  have  made  a  splendid 
criminal  barrister  in  Scotland.  There  would  have  been  no 
oue  like  him  in  the  power  of  obtaining  a  verdict  of  “  not 
proven  ”  by  cleverly  pointing  out  technical  defects  in  the 
evidence  of  the  other  side.  Put  him  down  in  any  age  of 
theological  belief  and  any  age  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
lie  would  contrive  to  show  that  the  latter  was  compatible 


with  the  former,  but  that  all  the  less  accepted  scientific 
beliefs  were  hopelessly  at  variance  therewith  and  were  inde 
fensible.  But  there  is  no  one  who  has  less  knowledge  of 
what  will  be  the  scientific  belief  of  to-morrow.  His  ideal 
is  to  be  the  sentinel  who  keeps  the  ground  occupied  to-dav 
utterly  heedless  of  whether  it  will  be  abandoned  to-morrow 

The  part  of  Professor  Pritchard’s  address  which  has  the 
best  claim  to  originality— that  is  to  say,  which  has  been  said 
before  by  the  smallest  number  of  persons — is  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a  Creator  based  upon  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
elemental  substance.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Sir  J 
Herschell,  of  whom  we  would  speak  with  the  greatest  respect 
as  there  are  not  many  names  in  science  that  deservedly  rank 
so  high  as  theirs,  have  pointed  out  that  as  evolution  tends  to 
the  formation  of  classes  not  separated  from  one  another  by 
sharp  lines,  but  graduating  one  into  the  other  with  more  or  less 
of  discontinuity,  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  atoms  of  the  different  elements.  The  atoms 
of  each  element  they  consider  to  be  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  and  thus  to  be  wholly  unlike  those  of  any  other  ele¬ 
ment,  so  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  inte}'mediatenm  in  any 
element,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  against  their  being  the 
work  of  evolution.  On  account  of  this  exact  similarity  the 
atoms  of  each  element  in  their  eyes  possess  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  manufactured  articlesy  and  thus  imply  a  manufacturer. 
This  illustration  is  striking,  and  forms  a  very  fit  conclusion  of 
an  argument  which  is  certainly  most  ingenious,  if  nothing 
more.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Professor  Pritchard  is  in 
raptures  with  it ;  but  to  do  him  j  ustice  he  seems  more  delighted 
with  the  piquancy  of  the  expression  than  with  anything  else. 
He  actually  says  of  it,  the  expression  is  memorable,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  graphic,  and  may  become  one  of  the  everlasting 
possessions  of  mankind.”  As  it  will  probably  play  a  great 
part  in  futilre  sermons,  which,  though  often  seeming  “ever¬ 
lasting  ”  to  the  hearers,  yet  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  “  ever¬ 
lasting  possessions  of  mankind,”  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
a  little  its  exact  nature  and  force.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
wide  of  the  questions  raised  by  Professor  Tyndall’s  address, 
which  was  the  text  of  the  present  one.  It  is  just  as  con¬ 
sonant  with  that  “latest  and  most  authoritative  statement 
of  the  new  philosophy,”  that  there  should  be  fifty  kinds  of 
atoms  as  that  there  should  be  one.  It  is  an  ontological  argu¬ 
ment,  founded  on  what  Sir  J.  Herschell  and  others  think 
would  be  primd  facie  the  most  probable  properties  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  made,  were  it  self-existent.  The 
vast  experience  they  have  had  in  universes,  self-existent  and 
otherwise,  renders  them  admirable  judges  of  the  matter.  But 
further,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  markedly 
distinct  atoms  are  anything  more  than  agglomerations,  in 
which  case  their  assumption  of  definite  characteristics  is  not 
unintelligible.  Carbon,  it  is  well  known,  assumes  two  distinct 
crystalline  forms — the  diamond  and  plumbago.  Do  we  expect 
to  see  every  variety  of  intermediate  form  ?  Certainly  not ; 
though  we  do  not  oelieve  on  that  account  that  there  is  any 
force  at  work  in  the  crystallisation  other  than  the  molecular 
forces  of  the  carbon.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  our  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  stable  forms  of  the  agglomerations  of  one  uniform 
kind  of  matter,  and  the  absence  of  intermediate  forms  is  no 
longer  to  be  wondered  at.  Nor  is  there  anything  remarkable 
in  tne  number  of  these  stable  forms,  when  we  think  of  the 
complexity  of  the  atom  of  such  an  element  as  iron,  which  has 
more  than  one  hundred  lines  in  its  spectrum.  And  finally 
we  must  frankly  state  that  we  think  the  phrase,  **  manufacture 
articles,”  about  which  Professor  Pritchard  is  so  enthusiastic, 
is  about  as  bad  a  oue  as  could  be  devised.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  about  the  pixiductions  the 
same  machines,  but  that  is  because  it  is  a  machine.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  painter  who  did  nought  but  produe 
replicas  of  the  same  picture  ?  So  long  as  an  intelligent  work¬ 
man  has  sufficient  time  to  bestow  upon  his  work,  we 
the  results  to  bear  traces  of  the  individual,  unleM  indeed  the 
ignorance  of  their  future,  to  which  the  division  of 
naturally  leads,  causes  us  to  adhere  to  a  definite  pattern.  We 
make  all  our  bricks  of  the  same  size  because  we  desire  ® 

to  know  exactly  what  they  will  get  when  they  order  * 

from  us.  But  if  we  had  the  omniscience  on  which 
are  so  fond  of  dwelling,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  weshou 
resort  to  this  expedient.  We  cannot  see  how  uniformity  0 
the  products  speaks  of  a  Creator,  if  that  Creator  is  to 
omnipotent  and  omniscient,  without  either  poverty  of  inven¬ 
tion  or  limitation  of  action.  It  is  not  to  the  existence  0 
manufacturer,  but  of  a  machine,  that  the  similarity  of  man 
factured  articles  testifies. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  the  whole  of  the  address  co 
sisted  of  stuff  as  good  as  this.  Alas  !  this  w^  far  from  oei  S 
the  case.  Take  such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

But  no  chymist,  with  all  his  wonderful  art,  had  ever  y®* 
nessed  the  evolution  of  a  living  thing  from  these  lifeless 
cnles  of  matter  and  force. 

Remembering  that  the  occasion  was  such  that  we  had  a  right 
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to  expect  from  him  accurate  and  considered  phraseology, 
what  could  be  more  illustrative  of  the  impassable  gulf  which 
divides  the  clerical  from  the  scientific  mind  ?  Does  Professor 
Pritchard  suppo^  that  the  theory  of  development  requires 
that  hippopotami  should  be  brewed  straight  from  a  chaotic 
niixture  of  the  right  ingredients,  or  that  it  is  ever  possible  to 
see  the  commencement  of  any  change,  physical  or  chemical  ? 
There  are  many  who  assert  that  they  have  seen  the  evolution 
of  a  living  thing  from  lifeless  matter  (the  learned  Professor 
will  excuse  our  not  endorsing  such  jargon  as  evolu¬ 

tion  from  lifeless  molecules  of  matter  ai^  force),  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  witness  anything  ;  and  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  accept  their  experiments  as  conclusive,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that,  if  the  defence  of  religion  is  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever  bound  up  with  the  disproof  of  the  possibility  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  its  life-interest  in  the  many  good  things 
of  this  world  that  it  enjoys  would  be  bought  up  by  none  but 
that  class  of  speculators  who  are  fond  of  doing  what  is  called 
risky  business”  in  that  line.  But  even  supposing  it  be 
grants  that  no  one  has  seen  such  an  evolution,  how  does 
that  better  his  position  I  Has  he,  or  any  one  else,  seen  a  case 
of  special  creation  ? — to  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  well- 
known  retort.  It  is  at  least  as  rational  for  us  to  suppose 
that  we  cannot  perfectly  mimic  the  circumstances  in  which 
spontaneous  generation  originally  took  place,  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  cases  of  it,  as  it  is  for  him  to 
say  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  new  species  created  at 
the  present  day  is  that  the  circumstances  which  induced 
the  creative  power  to  act  do  not  now  exist.  The  less 
he  appeals  to  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  two 
schemes  the  better.  To  the  one  we  can  see  analogous  pro¬ 
cesses  continually  going  on  around  us,  differing  from  it  in  de¬ 
gree  rather  than  in  kind.  To  the  other  there  exist  no  analogues. 
Further,  Mr.  Pritchard  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  the  growth  of 
modern  scepticism  to  early  bias,  though  he  must  know  that  of 
the  children  of  the  upper  classes  not  one  in  twenty  escapes 
obtaining  a  strong  bias  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  outcry 
of  the  clergy  for  religious  primary  education  is  an  open  avowal 
of  their  l^lief  that  only  by  means  of  such  a  bias  can  the 
present  supremacy  of  the  theological  view  of  nature  be  main- 
tuped.  A  more  arousing  point  is  his  allegation  that  scep¬ 
ticism  is  fostered  by  special  studies,  the  incraase  of  which  is 
the  main  source  of  the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  in  modern 
times.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  thorough  study  which  is 
possible  in  a  single  branch  tells  against  Christianity,  but  that 
the  state  of  comparative  superficial  knowledge  of  many  sub¬ 
jects  predisposes  us  to  religious  belief.  We  do  not  admit  the 
truth  of  this  roost  damaging  of  all  admissions  p  but  by  all 
means,  if  he  wiU  have  it  so,  let  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
be  relegated  to  a  professor  of  things  in  general.  Herr  Teu- 
felsdroeck  would  have  made  an  admirable  course  of  lectures  on 
the  subject ;  but  if  the  lecturer  is  to  be  a  man  whose  judgment 
and  sympathies  are  alive  to  evidences  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
a  field  co-exteusive  with  the  whole  nature  of  roan  and  his 
environment,”  we  fear  the  chair  would  seldom  be  filled  with  a 
clergyman. 

And  this  is  all  that  the  most  highly-educated  body  of 
clergy  in  England  has  to  offer  to  English  thinkers  as  the 
latest  results  of  the  reaction  between  them  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  live.  And  the  speaker,  conscious  of  the 
miserable  expedients  by  which  he  was  seeking  to  screen  tradi¬ 
tionary  theological  views  from  the  light  of  modern  science, 
had  the  audacity  to  commence  his  speech  with  the  remark 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion  were  well  understood  and  might  be  clearly  stated. 
It  is  well  for  religion  that  those  who  are  capable  of  thinking 
for  themselves  will  not  allow  her  to  suffer  from  being  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  subject  of  the  advocacy  of  a  man  who  unblush- 
iQgly  puts  forward  as  final  a  scheme  of  division  of  the 
realm  of  natural  science  between  faith  and  scientific 
research  which  is  clearly  a  compromise  founded  on  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  conscious  how  temporary  is  even  whatever  little 
plausibility  it  may  at  present  possess.  That  such  men  are  the 
men  whom  a  Church  Congress  delights  to  honour  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  account  for  the  growing  indifference  of  the  world 
to  clerical  opinion.  Save  in  some  of  the  more  independent 
«ect^  where  a  man’s  position  is  wholly  dependent  on  his 
abilities  and  personal  character,  a  man  is  now  considered  to 
have  consented  to  run  in  blinkers  who  enters  the  ranks  of  the 
.  and  whatever  he  does  is  viewed  with  all  the  suspicion 
^>th  which  the  words  of  the  retained  advocate  are  received. 
Those  who  know  the  Universities  as  they  now  are  will  bear 
Witness  to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
#  P  has  sprung  up  since  they  were  rescued  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Establish^  Church.  ^  long  as  the  community  was 
wholly  composed  of  meml^rs  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  fellowships  were  mainly  clerical,  little  notice  was  taken 
of  a  man’s  taking  orders,  and  his  influence  was  not  in  any 
way  affected  thereby.  But  as  the  Universities  to  be 
national  as  opposed  to  clerical  corporations,  a  growing  dislike 


to  orders  on  the  part  of  the  able  men  became'evident,  and  a 
correlative  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  to 
distinguish  between  laymen  and  clergymen  among  the  dons, 
and  to  look  upon  the  actions  and  words  of  the  latter  as  those 
of  persons  with  a  professional  bias.  Until  the  elder  genera¬ 
tion  of  University  clergymen  has  passed  awf^,  this  distinc¬ 
tion  will  not  be  firmly  established,  on  account  of  the  individual 
excellence  ■  of  the  existing  members  of  it,  but  this  prejudice 
against  clergymen  is  getting  stronger  every  day.  And  this 
process  must  go  on  as  well  in  the  Universities  as  elsewhere,  so 
long  as  the  leaders  of  theolomcal  thought  maintain  their  present 
attitude  towards  science.  Ever  striving  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  traditional  belief  that  has  survived  the  ages 
of  ignorance  that  gave  it  bii*th,  they  grudgingly  listen  to  the 
demands  that  are  from  day  to  day  made  upon  them  by 
advancing  science,  in  tones  too  imperative  to  be  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded.  Not  even  the  humiliation  of  having  had  to 
abandon  again  and  again  positions  that  they  declared  were 
ultimate  ones,  has  up  to  this  time  induced  them  to  review  the 
'  relations  between  religion  and  science  on  principles  that  go 
any  deeper  than  the  mere  necessities  of  the  moment.  That  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  might  be  arrived  at,  were  the  question 
studied  in  a  right  spirit,  is  the  belief  of  all  who  retain  the 
hope  that  the  spiritual  side  of  their  mental  organisation,  with 
which  they  associate  their  highest  pleasures  and  most  potent 
motives,  is  something  more  than  the  survival  of  a  morbid 
outgrowth  caused  by  ages  of  ignorance.  But  it  must  be  on 
the  terms  of  yielding  to  scientific  research  the  whole  domain 
of  the  phenomenaL  This  is  hers  as  of  right,  and  she  will 
bate  nothing  of  her  just  claims  in  answer  either  to  the 
threats  or  the  cajoling  of  theologians.  But,  further,  she 
seeks  not  to  press.  Ontology  is  to  her  an  unknown  land. 
She  has  no  further  aim  than  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the 
universe ;  the  ultimate  source  of  those  laws  is  tx  necesntcUe 
beyond  her  reach.  She  denies  not  that  the  hand  of  a  Divine 
Creator  is  ever  at  work,  preserving  and  developing  the 
universe  that  is  his  handiwork  :  all  she  asserts  is  that  this  is 
done  in  strict  obedience  to  laws,  and  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  of  the  phenomenal  is  there  a  trace  of  vacillation  or 
capricious  action.  It  is  true  that  she  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  the  laws  on  which  the  universe  depends,  or 
rather  which  it  exemplifies — whether  they  be  due  to  the 
essential  properties  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
are  only  the  mediate  laws  by  which  a  Divine  being  has  chosen 
to  regulate  invariably  his  action— are  much  fewer  in  number 
than  the  complexity  of  the  results  lead  the  untutored  mind  to 
believe.  But  whether  they  be  few  or  many  she  cares  not,  so 
that  she  learns  them  all ;  and  in  both  cases  they  are  equally 
ultimate  to  her,  she  cannot  go  beyond  them.  It  is  not  the 
theory  of  the  Divine  origin,  but  that  of  the  Divine  tinkering 
of  the  universe  that  she  abhors.  Surely  we  may  hope  that 
before  long  there  will  arise  those  who  will  admit  that  such 
doctrines  do  no  dishonour  to  the  God  they  serve,  and  who 
will  thus  nut  to  shame  the  present  generation  of  clerics  who 
seem  to  tear  lest  people  should  grow  to  think  that  God  is 
without  caprice.  £.  C. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  MAGISTRATES. 

It  is  surprising  that  speculative  reformers  should  never 
have  devised  a  system  of  government  based  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  different  human  (qualities.  The  scheme  would 
at  least  be  sound  in  theory  if  it  failed  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  and  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  giving  prominence 
to  men  whose  administrative  capacities  have  not  hitherto 
been  fully  appreciated.  In  case  such  a  scheme  were  ever 
seriously  tried,  the  claims  of  the  Middlesex  magistrate  should 
not  be  overlooked.  He  would  serve  as  the  typical  member 
for  Innocence,  and  the  only  obstacle  we  can  see  to  his  return 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  for  him  a  sufficiently  numerous  constituency.  We  know 
of  no  large  class  which  the  Middlesex  magistrate,  with  his 
unspoiled,  girlish  purity  of  mind,  could  hope  to  represent ; 
and  unless  there  were  given  to  us  year  by  year  the  surest 
evidence  that  such  a  being  truly  exists,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  Middlesex  magistrate  as  the  surviving  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  some  perished  world,  recalled  by  poetic  fancy  to  the 
commoner  and  coarser  realms  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
years  this  guileless  functionary  has  been  striving  to  find  out 
what  manner  of  place  the  Argyll  Rooms  n^y  be.  Within 
his  own  consciousness  he  has  nothing  that  will  guide  him  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  Though  presiding  over  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  all  the  music-halls  of  the  metropolis  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  character.  Vice  has  never  penetrated  the 
delicate  fabric  of  his  understanding,  and  he  has  no  suspicion 
of  what  are  the  elements  in  the  life  of  a  great  city.  But 
although  this  stainless  bench  of  magistrates  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  own  unassisted  innocence,  they  are  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  learn.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  they  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  gain  informs- 
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tion  upon  this  very  subject,  and  have  sought  with  simple  inquiry, 
addressed  to  policemen  and  doorkeepers,  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  kind  of  persons  who  visit  the  rooms,  and  the  sort  of 
amusement  provided  for  them.  Hitherto  these  efforts  have 
failed,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  magistrates  which  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  it  was  made  known  that  personal  investi¬ 
gation  had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  vicarious  research. 
Some  of  the  more  adventurous  members  of  the  Bench,  descend¬ 
ing  for  a  while  from  their  ideal  sphere,  had  visited  the 
“Wicked  World  but  when  we  regard  the  perils  of  the 
expedition  and  the  very  small  results  in  the  way  of  practical 
experience,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  regret  these  gentlemen 
should  have  sacrificed  their  more  fascinating  childish  grace 
to  such  little  account.  Sir  J.  Heron  Maxwell  stands  out  as 
an  exception  from  his  fellows.  He  seems  never  to  have 
possessed  the  same  perfect  spotless  innocence  which  adorns 
the  others,  and  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the  rooms  seems  to 
show  that  he  has  eaten — sparingly  it  may  be — of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  “  From  his  personal  observation  he  believed 
they  were  licensing  a  place  solely  and  entirely  for  prostitutes 
and  their  friends.”  But  several  of  the  magistrates,  who 
were  probably  shocked  at  the  use  of  words  of  whose 
meaning  they  knew  nothing,  shouted  “No,  No  and  Aider- 
man  Figgins — who  had  also  visited  the  rooms,  but  with¬ 
out  any  destruction  of  his  pristine  innocence  of  soul — 
declared  bravely  that  “he  must  differ  from  Sir  J.  Max¬ 
well  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  place.’'  And  there  were 
others  to  support  the  characteristic  innocence  of  the  Bench. 
The  Hon.  C.  L.  Butler,  who  “had  been  a  magistrate 
for  many  years,”  and  is,  therefore,  we  presume,  without 
guile,  “  firmly  believed  that  more  of  such  places  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  diminishing  that  brutality  and  violence 
which  was  now  to  be  seen  all  over  the  kingdom.”  He  also 
thought  there  would  be  less  of  “knocking  down  and  kicking” 
(we  almost  blush  to  know  that  a  Middlesex  magistrate  should 
have  heard  of  kicking)  if  “the  people”  were  able  to  resort  to 
places  where  good  music  and  dancing  were  permitted  ;  and  he 
concluded  by  a  general  support  of  every  well-conducted  esta¬ 
blishment  for  the  “amusements  of  the  masses.”  Major  Lyon, 
anotlier  magistrate,  said  he  should  “  never  think  of  taking”  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  the  rooms— a  determination  we  con¬ 
sider  justifiable  ;  and  after  a  remark  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
rooms,  received  with  perfect  gravity  by  the  Bench,  that  “it 
was  impossible  to  say  who  were  prostitutes,”  the  licence  was 
granted  by  a  majority  of  one.  On  the  following  day  the 
question  of  the  licence  for  Cremorne  Gardens  was  brought 
forward,  and  again  the  Middlesex  magistrate  became  as  a 
little  child,  naively  inquiring  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
gardens  whether  his  entertainment  was  of  a  respectable  cha¬ 
racter  ?  The  case  was  longer,  because  of  a  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Canon  Cromwell  and  some  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  :  but  here  also  the  licence 
was  finally  granted. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  decision 
in  either  of  these  cases  ;  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  peril 
to  the  mental  purity  of  the  Bench  which  must  resultfrom  having 
to  decide  upon  such  cases  at  all.  But  from  another  point  of 
view  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  certain  national  defects  than  the  annual  scene  which 
takes  place  at  the  Brewster  Sessions  of  the  Middlesex  magis¬ 
trates.  Such  a  mixture  of  prudery  and  assumed  ignorance  of 
the  world  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  citizens  of  any  other 
country.  Surely  there  must  have  been  upon  the  Bench  some 
one  magistrate  who  knew,  of  his  own  knowledge,  what 
manner  of  place  the  Argyll  Booms  is,  and  what  are  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  Every  magistrate  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  aware 
that  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  “  amusements  of  the  masses  ” 
is  simple,  heedless  folly ;  and  such  a  statement  in  any  com- 
pajiy  of  men  who  are  acquainted  with  London,  and  who  have 
the  sense  to  use  their  knowledge  when  it  is  required,  would 
have  been  received  with  derision.  The  argument  that  the 
opening  of  the  Argyll  Booms  will  stop  kicking  and  violence 
goes  to  a  further  extreme  of  what  is  ludicrous,  and  that  the 
statement  should  be  received  with  gravity  by  the  Middlesex 
Bench  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  expose  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  ridicule.  The  truth  is,  that  justice  cannot 
be  administered  in  this  world  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of 
its  ways,  and  it  is  more  charitable  to  accept  the  infantine 
innocence  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  as  a  genuine 
quality  than  to  believe  that  it  is  assumed  in  a  spirit  of 
puritanic  hypocrisy.  But  in  either  case  the  attitude  they 
choose  to  take  up  wholly  unfits  them  for  the  important 
practical  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  at 
least  absurd  these  gentlemen  should  continue  to  believe  they 
are  educating  and  improving  the  people  by  opening  the 
Argy  11  Rooms.  A  single  question,  as  to  the  prices  charged  for 
admission,  would  have  quickly  served  to  dissipate  this  notion, 
and  Alderman  Figgins  and  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Butler,  who,  have 
visited  the  rooms,  must  be  aware  that  the  “masses”  do  not 
as  a  rule  wear  evening  dress  and  opera  hats.  What  has  been 
said  is  by  no  means  intended  as  an  argument  against  per¬ 


mitting  the  richer  classes  of  society  to  use  these  dancing 
rooms,  if  they  so  chose  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the 
tendency  of  English  thought  on  such  matters  is  already  unduly 
restrictive.  But  we  must  contend  that  to  persevera  in  an 
absurd  ignorance  of  the  facts  can  only  lead  to  administrative 
imbecility.  That  the  spectacle  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates 
discussing  with  innocent  stupidity  the  rival  claims  to  “  respec¬ 
tability”  of  the  different  music  halls  should  be  every  year 
tamely  endured,  only  proves  the  existence  of  a  widespread 
hypocrisy  in  these  matters.  At  the  root  of  this  hypocrisy 
lies  the  unexpressed  desire  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  women  that  crowd  our  streets,  and  are  supported  by 
society.  To  us  it  seems  a  pure  impertinence  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  such  women  frequent  places  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment.  If  the  places  they  frequent  are  well-conducted  the 
interests  of  government  are  satisfied.  But  it  is  childish  for 
grown  men  to  affect  to  be  unaware  of  the  significance  of  their 
acts,  and  it  is  therefore  the  purest  folly  for  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  to  suppose  that  in  licensing  the  Argyll  Rooms 
and  Cremorne  Gardens  they  are  not  affording  a  resort  for 
women  of  loose  character.  If  these  gentlemen  do  not  know 
this,  then,  by  their  ignorance,  they  are  clearly  unfitted  for  the 
labour  they  have  to  perform.  The  law  cannot  be  properly 
administered  in  the  dark,  and  if  the  Middlesex  magistrates, 
after  years  of  inquiry,  cannot  rid  themselves  of  an  inveterate 
innocence,  it  would  be  better  they  should  hand  over  their 
duties  to  men  more  skilled  in  the  ways  of  this  “rough 
working-day  world.” 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  MamutcripU. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LABOUBEBS’  UNION  IN  NOBFOLK. 

Sir, — The  public  have  been  so  industriously  assured  that  the 
movement  amongst  the  farm  labourers  is  dead,  or,  at  all  events, 
rapidly  dying,  that  I  hardly  expect  full  credence  for  my  confi¬ 
dent  belief  that  the  movement,  so  far  as  the  National  Union 
is  concerned,  was  never  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  its 
members,  or  so  full  of  wide-spread  energy,  as  at  the  present 
moment.  The  farm  labourers  and  their  leaders  have  had  but 
scanty  justice  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  local  press  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  ever  since  the  comparative  and  but 
very  partial  defeat  of  the  men  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  reporters 
seem  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  the  Union.  And  when  this  silence  has 
been  broken,  and  a  short  paragraph  despatched  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers,  the  grossest  mis-statements  have  taken  the 
place  of  genuine  news.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  It  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  your  readers  that  a  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  London  press  just  at  the  close  of  the  lock-out, 
describing  the  stone-throwing  and  hooting  to  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  National  Union  were  subjected  at  the  last  meeting 
they  held  on  Cheveley  Green,  near  Newmarket.  Some  of  your 
contemporaries  built  up  leading  articles  on  this  paragraph, 
congratulating  the  country  that  the  poor  dupes  were  at  last 
coming  to  their  senses.  I  had  a  keen  suspicion  that  the  ac¬ 
count  was  much  exaggerated,  but  I  must  say  that  even  I  was 
surprised  when,  on  “  interviewing  ”  the  only  two  speakers  on 
that  occasion  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  saying  that  the  meeting  was  in 
the  slightest  degree  disorderly.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
successful  gathering,  and  the  stones  and  hooting  were  mere 
myths. 

I  am  now  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
not  in  the  district  of  the  late  lock-out,  but  in  the  adjacent  one 
of  Norfolk.  It  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  political  and  social  elevation  of. 
the  masses  should  continue  to  receive  correct  information 
with  respect  to  the  progress  or  fiuctuation  of  this  great 
upheaval  of  existing  modes  of  life,  and  I  will  therefore  put 
down  without  any  tinge  of  exaggeration  what  I  can  1*^*™ 
(after  most  careful  inquiry),  of  the  present  position  of  the 
movement  in  this  part  of  the  country.  .  . 

The  county  of  Norfolk  is  mapped  out  by  the  National 
Unionists  into  six  different  districts,  each  having  its^  9^*^“ 
separate  committee,  secretary,  and  delegate.  These  divisions 
are  not  confined  arbitrarily  to  counties,  and  it^  follows  that 
not  a  few  of  the  Norfolk  members  find  their  centre  m 
adjacent  counties.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  the  precise 
numbers  in  any  one  county.  But  a  business  meeting  was 
held  here  [Swaffbam]  on  Thursday  last,  at  which  dele^ 
were  present  from  the  committees  at  Walsingham, 
Dereham,*  Norwich,  and  Acle,  as  well  as  from 
the  total  number  of  financial  members  now  on  their  hoo 
reached  to  the  respectable  total  of  16,300.  Moreover, 
representatives  from  Old  Buckenham  were  unable  to  * 
and  this  district,  with  the  outlying  ones,  gives  a  fur  i 
membership  of  upwards  of  3,000.  It  thus  foUows  that 
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members  of  the  National  Union  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
alone  number  orer  18,000.  This  is  an  increase  on  the  num¬ 
bers  contained  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  annuaj  con¬ 
ference  in  J une  la«t,  and  though  one  district  (as  is  the  case 
with  Norwich)  may  have  lessened  in  membership,  other  dis¬ 
tricts;  by  their  fresh  converts,  have  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  loss.  So  much  for  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Union  in 
these  parts,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures, 
though  given  in  round  numbers,  are  as  near  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  as  could  be  gained,  and  certainly  do  not  err  on  the 
side  of  exaggeration.  It  is  impossible  for  the  secretaries  at  a 
minute’s  notice  to  give  the  details  of  membership  in  precise 
units,  owing  to  the  constant  fluctuation  from  migration, 
emigration,  and  other  causes.  Round  Swaffham  the  Union 
appears  to  be  very  strong.  There  are  few  villages  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  farm  labourers  are  not  in  union,  and  there 
are  even  some  where  it  is  universally  accepted.  The  labourers 
know  full  well  the  true  history  of  the  Eastern  Counties  look¬ 
out,  but  it  has  not  made  them  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with 
their  combination,  or  one  whit  the  less  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  to  their  leaders.  Three  meetings  have  just  been  held 
in  this  neighbourhood,  on  Tuesday  at  Watton,  on  Wednesday  | 
at  Massingham,  and  on  Thursday  at  Swaffham.  They  were 
one  and  all  thoroughly  successful,  both  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm.  Joseph  Arch  was  in  each  instance  the  chief  I 
attraction  ;  his  name  had  been  well  advertised  for  the  first  j 
and  third  of  these  meetings,  but  the  one  held  at  Massingham,  a 
small  village  about  nine  miles  due  north  of  Swaffham,  was  an  ' 
hnproraptu  affair,  called  together  at  a  few  hours*  notice,  and  j 
yet  the  audience  numbered  about  1,500.  The  meeting  at  | 
Watton  was  attended  by  about  3,000,  and  upwards  of  4,000 
paid  their  twopence  admission  fee  to  the  large  field  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of 
Swaffham.  Many  of  the  labourers,  and  even  some  of  their 
wives,  had  walked  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
attend  these  meetings.  The  reason  for  suddenly  holding  a 
meeting  at  Massingham  is  worth  a  moment’s  explanation. 
At  this  village  and  neighbourhood  there  is  a  lock-out  on  a 
small  scale,  which  has  thrown  a  hundred  members  on  the 
funds  of  the  Union.  The  farmers  at  Massingham,  as  well 
AS  throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  are  reducing  the 
wages  now  that  the  harvest  is  gathered.  They  are  anxious 
to  make  a  drop  from  15s.  a  weekto  ISs.  The  Unionists  resist 
the  13s.,  but  pretty  generally  accept,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  their  officials,  14s.  On  two  farms  at  Massingham, 
a  fortnight  ago,  the  men  were  told  absolutely  that  they  would 
only  get  13s.  for  the  future,  upon  which  the  men  refusi^  to  go 
back  to  work.  The  farmers  of  the  parish  and  adjacent  dis¬ 
trict  then  put  their  heads  tc^ther  and  locked  out  all  the 
Union  men  on  their  farms.  J^t  the  men  stand  true  to  their 
colours,  and  even  as  I  write  a  rumour  reaches  me  that  sixty 
of  them  have  been  taken  back  at  14s.  a  week,  and  without  a 
word  being  said  as  to  their  Union  tickets  ;  and  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  men  will  have  won  before  these  words  are  in 
print.  Practical  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  immediate 
employment  for  these  men  in  the  north,  and  if  the  dispute  is 
not  peaceably  settled,  and  that  speedily,  three-fourths  oi  them 
will  have  left  the  country.  All  attempts  at  arbitration  in  this 
matter  have,  as  usual,  failed.  After  the  meeting  at  .Watton 
it  appeared  for  a  moment  as  if  a  friendly  discussion  between 
Mr  Arch  and  the  employers  of  labour  might  lead  to  a  better 
feeling  towards  the  tlnion,  for  at  the  termination  of  the  out¬ 
door  speaking  several  of  the  chief  farmers  of  the  district, 
headed  by  a  Mr.  Bligh,  who  had  driven  in  ^cially  to 
hear  and  see  the  leader  of  the  men,  sent  their  cards  to 
Mr.  Arch,  requesting  an  interview  at  the  inn.  Mr. 
Arch  attended,  and  kept  cool  and  reasonable  through¬ 
out  ;  but  the  interview  almost  immediately  degenerated  into 
Boisy  abuse  of  the  Union  and  all  connected  with  it,  most  of 
the  farmers  8{)eaking  at  once.  The  most  reasonable  man 
amongst  them^one  who  cordially  endorsed  many  of  Mr. 
Arch’s  sentiments — was  the  steward  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  estate  at  Sandringham.  Report  speaks  highly  of  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  on  the  Prince’s  estate ;  out  the 
neighbouring  farmers  laugh  at  any  comparison,  for  they  say 
that  Sandringham  is  only  fancy  cultivation,  and  not  meant 
to  pay.  I  have,  however,  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

The  meeting  at  Swaffham  was  attended  by  one  large 
farmer—Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  Woodton,  near  Lynn — who  is  so 
thorough  a  convert  to  the  righteousness  and  utility  of  the 
Union,  that  he  gives  great  assistance  to  the  management  of 
branch  in  his  own  village.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  Mr. 
Bloomfield  is  regarded  as  a  successful,  practical  farmer,  and  I 
further  ascertained  that  he  employs  double  the  amount  of 
J^nual  labour  on  bis  farm  to  what  is  usual  in  the  district. 
There  has  not  been  any  considerable  amount  of  migration  or 
•migration  from  this  part  ^  Norfolk ;  but  the  men  are 
thoroughly  ripe  for  it,  and  any  attempt  at  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  to  138.  would  drive  them  off  witnout  delay.  In  order 
^  try  the  feeling  of  the  men,  I  asked  several  of  them  how 


it  was  they  stuck  to  the  Union  when  it  seemed  powerless  to 
resist  a  reduction  to  14s.,  and  their  invariable  answer  was, 
that  without  the  Union  they  would  be  dropped  to  123. 
Thirteen  and  twelve  shillings  was  the  usual  wage  before  the 
Union  came,  and  the  labourers,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
ascribe  their  extra  28.  entirely  to  its  influence. 

I  fonnd  here,  as  has  been  the  case  wherever  I  have  ^thered 
particulars  of  the  Union  work,  that  this  combination  had  had 
a  considerable  effect  in  relation  to  the  abuses  of  charitable 
trusts  and  poor  lands,  so  rife  in  many  of  onr  country  parishes. 
At  the  district  secretary’s  office  is  a  bulky  Blue  book  of 
1827 — the  Commissioners’  Report  on  the  Charities  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made.  Let  me  give  an 
instance  of  the  ^od  effected  by  the  Union  at  SvrafiTham. 
SwafiTbam  Common  was  enclosed  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  with  unwonted  liberality  fifty  acres  were  set  apart,  at  “  a 
reasonable  rent,”  for  the  allotments  of  the  poor.  But  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  practice,  the  Commissioners  gave  to  the  poor 
the  fifty  acres  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  common,  two  miles 
distant  from  most  of  their  cottages,  and  therefore  practically 
useless  as  garden-ground.  After  considerable  trouble,  these 
fifty  acres  were  exchanged  with  the'  Lord  of  the  Manor  for 
thirty  acres  near  to  the  town.  Now,  these  thirty  acres  had 
previously  been  let  at  a  rate  of  less  than  308.  per  acre,  but 
when  the  poor  had  it  these  rents  were  raised  to  3^.  43.  The 
local  branch  of  the  Union  called  att^tion  to  this  injustice, 
held  oped-air  meeting  on  the  subject,  and  at  last  Michaelma'' 
they  gained  a  decided  victory,  and  bronght  down  the  rental 
of  these  allotments  to  1/.  12s. 

When  I  sent  yon  some  particulars  about  the  Newmarket 
district  some  months  ago,  1  recollect  writing  an  account  of  an 
Independent  chapel  that  was  emptied  by  the  strong  non- 
nnionist  tone  of  the  preacher.  Let  me  now  tell  of  an  opposite 
result  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel  of  this  district  The  Unionists 
of  Swaffham  have  a  true  friend  and  self-sacrificing  supporter 
in  Mr.  H.  G.  Gibson,  a  draper  of  the  town.  Mr.  Gioson  is 
also  a  local  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  body  on  the  Swaffham 
circuit.  In  consequence  of  his  support  of  the  poor  labourers 
he  has  reaped  much  obloquy  from  tnose  of  his  own  class,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  punish  him  in  his  denomination.  At 
a  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wesleyans  of  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  preside  over  by  the  district  Superintendent,  wheii 
the  names  of  the  local  preachers  were  read  over,  as  is  usual, 
to  hear  any  objections  tnat  may  be  raised,  Mr.  Cock,  chemist, 
of  Shipdham,  entered  his  protest — or  rather  the  abrogate 
protest  of  others — against  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
name  on  the  list.  Being  pressed  by  the  chairman  for  a  reason, 
he  stated  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  so  identified  with  the  hateful 
Union  that  it  prevented  attendance  at  the  chapels  when  it  was 
known  he  was  going  to  preach.  He  paracularised  one 
instance  in  which  ten  farmers  had  absented  themselves  from 
the  service  they  usually  attended.  Being  asked  by  the  chair¬ 
man  if  the  chapel  was  empty,  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  full,  and  Httie  by  little  it  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Cock  that 
the  chapel  was  crowded  with  farm-labourers.  “  The  very  class 
we  want  to  reach,  and  who  come  to  chapel  the  worst  of  all. 
Let  me  never  hear  so  trumpe^  a  char^  again,” — remarked 
the  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Cock  subsided. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned, 
that  the  labonrers  of  this  district  will  not  be  provoked  into 
emigration.  They  are  sadly  too  few  already,  and  much  good 
land  is  only  half  tilled  or  left  altogether  untouched.  At 
Pickenham,  on  the  estate  Mr.  Applethwayte,  a  large  field 

of  fifty  acres,  farmed  by  Mr.  8 - ,  was  left  so  long  a  prey 

to  unchecked  weeds,  that  various  attempts  to  plough  it  up 
this  last  spring  quite  failed,  and  it  now  hes  desolate.  This  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  evils  often  attendant  on  large 

farming.  Mr.  S -  farms  about  1,500  acres ;  and  not  so 

many  years  ago  this  same  supported  five  farms,  whose 
decaying  buildings  can  now  be  seen. 

The  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood  have  unfortunately 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  landowners,  in  many  instances, 
to  shorten  the  notices  on  which  the  cottars  are  U^d,  in  order 
to  keep  the  threat  of  sudden  eviction  haj^ng  over  the  cot¬ 
tager’s  heads.  A  six  months’  notice  to  quit  was  the  usual 
custom,  but  now  it  is  reduced  to  a  month,  a  foriuight,  or  even 
a  week.  This  has  embittered  the  men  against  the  squires 
very  deeply,  far  more  deeply  than  many  of  them  suspect.  At 
Westacre,  a  village  close  aaiolning  to  Swaffham,  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Anthony  Hammond,  the  one  squire  of  the  parish,  has 
thus  reduced  the  requisite  notice  to  quit  in  every  one  of  his 
cottages.  But  no  one  has  yet  attempted  an  eviction. 

I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr,  Arch’s  reception  in 
Norfolk  was  cordial  and  hearty  almost  beyood  description, 
and  his  entry  into  the  town  of  Spalding  on  Friday  was  like  a 
triumphal  progress.  The  recent  calumnies  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  his  reputation  appear  to  have  simply  had  the 
effect  of  riveting  him  more  closely  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  His  power  and  that  of  the  National  Union  are 
assuredly  on  the  increase. 


Swaffham,  Sept.  27. 


J.  Charles  Cox. 
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EASY  EXPLANATIONS  OP  THE  UNIVEHSE. 

Sir,— Mr.  Maitland’s  direct  question  deserves  a  reply.  I 
am  not  sorry  that  he  has  put  it,  because  the  question  on  his 
part,  and  the  reply  on  mine,  will  serve  excellently  to  bring 
into  sharp  contrast  our  respective  theories  of  education.  He 
asks  me  how  a  child,  receiving  instruction  regarding  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  prevented  asking  :  “  Who  made 
the  earth  ?  ”  or  the  teacher  from  giving  an  answer  involving 
dogma,  unless  Mr.  Maitland’s  plan,  in  which  he  “  proposed 
to  allow  such  questions  to  be  dealt  with,”  be  admitted. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  child  is  to  be  “prevented”  from 
asking  such  a  question.  It  is  a  very  natural  one  for  a  child 
to  put.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  children  know  that  they 
are  experts  in  presenting  insoluble  problems.  It  is  not  long 
since  that  one  of  my  own  asked  me  how  many  railway 
engines  there  were  in  Europe.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  my 
ignorance.  I  would  suggest  a  similar  reply  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  who  is  asked  by  a  child  to  describe  the  process^  of 
creation.  He  might  say,  “I  cannot  tell  you  this,  the  subject 
is  beyond  the  human  understanding.” 

I  believe  such  a  reply  to  be  the  proper  one.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  there  is  hardly  a  village  schoolmistress*  in  the  land 
who  is  not  prepared,  under  the  tuition  of  the  clergy,  to  give 
at  a  moment’s  notice  an  easy  explanation,  **  suitable  to  the 
child’s  comprehension,”  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the 
universe,  and  that  popular  religion  mainly  consists  in  giving 
this  easy  explanation.  I  venture  to  think  that  a  true  sense 
of  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  leads  a  parent  or 
teacher  to  exhibit  more  humility  upon  a  subject  which  trans¬ 
cends  human  knowledge.  He  will  even  confess  his  ignorance — 
not  setting  up  his  ignorance  as  knowledge — but  confessing 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  and  impenetrable  mystery,  and 
postponing  the  subject  for  the  child’s  independent  considera¬ 
tion  later  in  life.  Mr.  Maitland’s  “  plan  ”  of  replying  to  the 
question,  “  Who  made  the  earth  ?  ”  consists  in  “  teaching  the 
Bible  ” — that  is,  in  CTving  the  easy  explanation  of  the 
Universe.  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  ;  then  made  man  out  of  the  dust,  and  a  woman 
out  of  the  man,  and  next  a  snake,  which  tempted  the  woman, 
&c.,  and  all  the  rest  which  follows.  This  is  his  plan  of 
giving  an  answer  which  “  does  not  involve  dogma  ;  ”  yet  I 
know  an  author  who  once  defined  dogma  as  “a  positive 
assertion  concerning  the  incomprehensible.” 

If  the  reply  which  I  have  suggested  as  fitting  appears, 
coming  from  a  national  schoolmaster,  to  express  too  negative 
a  theology  to  please  positive  theologians,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
dozen  replies  are  at  hand  to  surmount  the  pretended  difficulty. 
The  master  has,  for  instance,  only  to  reply,  “That  question 
does  not  concern  us  at  present,”  and  he  proceeds  with  his 
geography  without,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  offending  the 
most  sensitive  religious  conscience. 

Mr.  Maitland  truly  says  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
regard  religion  (supernatural  religion  being  implied)  as  the 
sole  basis  of  morality  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  their  grand  error, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  standard  of  morality 
which  prevails  —  being  firmly  persuaded  that  it  will  never 
improve  until  some  effort  is^made  to  substitute  a  rational 
basis  for  a  supernatural  one. 

I  presume  this  controversy  may  now  be  regarded  as  closed. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
exnressil  the  views  of  the  National  Education  League,  but 
only  those  of  an  individual  member. 

Yours  obediently, 

Frbdk.  a.  Maxse. 

67  Crorawell-road,  S.W.,  Oct.  14th. 


OUB  SCULPTURE  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

Sir, — There  have  lately  been  many  laments  over  the  melan¬ 
choly  state  of  sculpture  amongst  us,  and  most  of  the  writers 
would  seem  to  infer  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  sculptors 
themselves  ;  but  have  the  critics,  the  public,  and  the  Aciiuemy 
no  share  in  tha  blame  P 

The  critics  say,  “  Give  us  something  good,  and  we  will  take 
the  trouble  to  notice  it ;  ”  the  public,  “Give  us  interestiug 
subjects,  and  we  will  buy;”  the  Academy,  “We  will  find 
worthy  jdaces  for  worthy  w’ork.”  The  sculptors  say,  “You 
won’t  look  at  our  work,  you  won’t  buy  it,  and  you  so  exhibit 
it  as  to  make  it  a  monotonous  bore  to  every  visitor  of  the 
Academy.” 

Now,  supposing  that  the  very  worst  complaint  yet  made 
about  the  state  of  British  sculpture  were  true,  and  that  not  a 
single  worthy  production  has  come  from  the  studios  of  our 
sculptors  for  years  past — what  then  ?  The  bad  work  is  not 
imi)roved  by  being  left  uncriticised,  or  by  being  thrust  into 
the  most  awkward  and  badly-lighted  corners. 

Those  who  watch  over  the  interests  of  art  have  a  greivt 
responsibility  here.  The  chief  function  of  criticism  is  to  point 


out,  both  to  artists  and  to. the  public,  what  is  genuine  art 
for  in  their  various  wavs  both  artists  and  public  are  likely  L' 
times  to  be  led  astray  by  the  ignesfatui  of  a  popular  race  for 
what  is  not  the  highest  good.  The  public  make  im^rioua 
demands  for  a  certain  class  of  works— artists  must  comnlv 
with  those  demands  or  starve.  It  is  for  the  critics  to  brine 
the  public  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  so  save  the  artist 
from  the  slavery  which  most  degrades  his  powers.  Critics 
must  also  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  execution 
of  a  work  of  art,  although  an  artist  declares  that  the  only  true 
judge  of  his  work  is  a  brother  artist.  These  critic  fellows 
never  handled  a  brush,  never  kneaded  a  lump  of  clay  in  their 
whole  lifetime  ;  what  right  have  they  to  pronounce  that  his 
work  is  bad  or  good  ?  But  let  him  ask  himself  this  question  • 
Who  is  to  buy  his  work  ?  Does  he  toil  away  ior  skillri 
artists,  [or  for  the  unskilled  public  ?  The  unskilled  public 
have  always  shown  themselves  too  willing,  perhaps,  to  be 

guided  in  forming  their  opinionsby  those  who,  having  a  fluent 

tongue  and  pen,  have  taken  the  pains  to  assert  that  they  are 
enlightened  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  However 
and  whenever  critics  came  into  existence,  there  they  are  and 
they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  artists  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
It  will  not  do  to  ignore  them  ;  a  wise  man  will  learn  as  much 
as  he  can  from  them,  and  only  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  tech¬ 
nical  ignorance  of  art  which  they  are  so  constantly  displaying. 
He  will  learn  from  them  what  the  wealthiest  amateurs  seek  ** 
for  the  critics  are  not  simply  their  own  mouthpieces:  they 
have  absorbed  into  themselves  the  opinions  of  all  those  silent 
judges  who  neither  write  nor  spout,  but  buy,  and  who  set 
such  a  poor  value  on  their  own  judgment  that  they  don’t 
believe  in  it  until  they  see  it  repeated  in  print  by  the  very 
persons  to  whom  they  had  uttered  it.  It  never  occurs  to 
these  worthy  persons  that  hereby  the  critics  exhibit  a  woeful 
plagiarising  faculty  and  want  of  originality. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  subject.  Contemporary  sculpture 
being  so  bad,  it  is  surely  the  prime  duty  of  the  critics  to 
show  why  it  is  not  good,  and  to  instruct  sculptors  how  they 
are  to  meet  the  wishes  of  such  of  the  public  as  have  a  love 
for  sculpture.  They  might  say,  for  example,  that  the  galleries 
are  very  few  where  bathing  nymphs  and  dancing  fauns  have 
room  to  disport  themselves ;  that  not  every  house  has  an 
alcove  of  sufficient  size  to  harbour  an  Andromeda  or  a  Pro¬ 
metheus.  They  might  say  that  the  first  cradle  is  almost 
worn  out,  and  that  the  day  for  the  Greek  slave’s  chains  had 
gone  a  dozen  years  ago.  These  things  might  probably  be 
said  with  little  offence  to  the  artists ;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  draw  their  attention  to  a  branch  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  which  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  country, 
which  is  yet  the  only  branch  of  it  that  can  ever  become  and 
widely  popular.  It  is  upon  modelling  that  the  whole  art  of 
sculpture  rests ;  but  English  sculptors  are  never  satisfied 
until  they  get  their  work  translated  into  marble.  They 
should  not  forget  that  few  people,  even  in  wealthy  England, 
can  afford  to  buy  a  large  work  in  marble,  while  many  could 
buy  a  small  terra-cotta  in  which  the  work  may  be  just  as  fine 
or  even  finer  than  in  the  dearer  material.  In  France  terra¬ 
cottas  have  a  large  sale,  and  a  most  interesting  series  of  them 
has  been  produced  by  various  eminent  French  sculptors. 
A  few  of  those  sculptors,  who  came  here  after  the  siege  of 
Paris  (MM.  Dalou  and  T.  N.  Maclean  amongst  the  nuinber), 
have  shown  us  in  England  here  with  what  success  this  line  of 
art  may  be  followed.  Subjects  classic  and  romantic,  domestic 
and  picturesque,  may  be  treated  in  terra-cotta  with  the 
greatest  freedom  ;  and  in  a  little  group  eighteen  inches  high 
there  may  be  more  actual  delight  than  in  a  life-sized  marble 
Naiad. 

The  Academy  authorities  might  make  several  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  treatment  of  sculpture  ;  the  chief  was  typiti^ 
by  their  mode  of  dealing  with  Boehm’s  great  group.  To 
lump  all  the  sculpture  together  is  certainly  to  make  the  worst 
of  it ;  nothing  could  well  be  more  dreary  than  the^  long 
shelves  of  busts  ranged  side  by  side  in  the  late  exhibition 
and  with  the  wall  behind  so  painted  as  to  make  the  busts 
appear  to  be  cut  exactly  in  half  at  the  neck.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  both  subjects  and  modellers  of  the  busts  com¬ 
plained  most  bitterly  of  their  treatment.  To  distribute  the 
sculpture — groups  and  busts  alike — throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  picture  galleries  would  be  found  beneficial  to 
the  pictures,  to  the  marbles  and  terra-cottas,  and  to  the  public. 
After  a  plenteous  feast  of  colour  the  eyes  like  to  rest  on  coo 
marble.  As  a  matter  of  appearance,  too,  the  galleries  woul 
be  much  improved  by  such  an  ariangement  as  this;  nor 
could  it  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  ^  .  , 

There  is  just  one  hist  word  to  be  said  to  the  critic  :  w  y 
should  they  defer  their  notices  of  the  sculpture  exhibited 
the  very  end  of  the  season,  when  almost  all  probable  buyers 
have  left  London  i  Let  the  exhibition  be  as  wretched  as  i 
may,  there  is  no  excuse  for  so  long  ignoring  it :  there  is  on  j- 
the  greater  reason  why  Press,  Public,  and  Academy  ®ho^ 
do  their  best  to  encourage  sculptors  to  rise  above  their  prese 
level.  Ian,  &c.,  George  I?  baser. 
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LITERARY. 

LORD  LYTTON’S  SPEECHES. 

Speeches  of  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  now  first  collected,  with  some  of 
his  Political  Writings  hitherto  unpublished  ;  and  a  Prefatory  Memoir. 
By  his  Son.  In  Two  Volumes.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons  :  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 

When  I  first  commenced  the  career  of  authorship,  I  had 
brought  myself  to  the  persuasion  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  best  for  the  young  writer  not  to  give  an  exclusive  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  development  of  one  special  faculty,  even 
though  that  faculty  be  the  one  for  which  he  has  the  most 
natural  aptitude,  but  rather  to  seek  to  mature  and  accomplish, 
as  far  as  he  can,  his  whole  intellectual  organisation.”  This 
confession  of  faith  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  literary  fame,  precisely  twenty 
years  ago,  before  the  Associated  Societies  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  speaker  was  the  guest  of  the  evening 
and  the  President  of  the  Societies,  and  he  responded  to  an 
eloquent  address  from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
Scottish  gentlemen,  who  has  since  sunk  his  individuality 
in  the  doubtful  honours  of  a  disputable  baronetcy,  but  who 
at  that  time  was  still  Stirling  of  Keir.”  A  more  candid 
acknowledgment  was  seldom  made,  or  a  truer  one.  The 
records  of  contemporary  literature  had  by  that  time  taken 
note  of  Bulwer’s  ”  name  in  seven  or  eight  distinct  depart¬ 
ments  of  intellectual  effort.  As  a  novelist,  a  dramatist,  a  poet, 
a  politician,  an  orator,  an  essayist,  a  scholar,  a  historian, 
and  a  patron  of  science,  he  had  made  a  remarkable  success 
in  every  achievement  that  he  had  attempted— only  it  was 
plain  that  in  no  single  mode  of  enterprise  was  his  success  equal 
to  his  expectations,  to  his  promise,  or  to  his  rmchallenge- 
able  ability.  The  secret  of  this  discrepancy  was  unfolded 
by  himself  with  sufficient  frankness  at  Edinburgh.  **  I 
had  observed,”  he  said,  that  many  authors,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  perhaps,  writers  of  imagination  and  fiction,  often 
excel  only  in  one  particular  line  of  observation  ;  nay,  that, 
perhaps,  they  only  write  one  thoroughly  successful  and 
original  work,  after  which  their  ideas  appear  to  be  exhausted ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  mode  to  prevent  that  con¬ 
trast  between  fertility  in  one  patch  of  intelligence  and  bar¬ 
renness  of  the  surrounding  district,  was  to  bring  under 
cultivation  the  entire  soil  at  our  command.”  His  studious 
industry  was  comparable  so  far,  though  indeed  no  further,  with 
the  perfect  and  vigilant  self -culture  of  Goethe,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  applied  seriously  detracted  from  its  effect. 
He  seemed  to  be  always  contriving  surprises  for  the  world  ; 
no  sooner  had  he  dazzled  his  countrymen  in  one  character, 
than  quickly  and  almost  covertly  he  appeared  and  wooed 
applauses  in  another,  like  a  clever  rider  of  the  cirque  or  a 
drawing-room  magician.  As  he  has  himself  written  of 
Canning,  he  “  schemed  for  the  gaze  and  plotted  for  the 
cheer.”  Indeed  the  whole  description  of  Canning,  in  ^  St. 
Stephen’s,’  so  accurately  portrays  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  Lord  Lytton  himself,  that  we  trust  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  quoting  it.  After  an  aUusion  to  the  causes 
which  stirred  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  the 
author  of  ‘  St.  Stephen’s  ’  goes  on  : — 

.  Each  of  the  three  had  self-esteem  and  pride  ; 

Canning  had  these  and  vanity  besides.  .  .  . 

Thus  while  beneath  a  weakness  which,  we  own, 

The  noblest  natures  have  as  largely  known, 

Courage  and  honour  dwelt  immovable, 
ilis  charming  genius  missed  the  master-spell ; — 

‘A  vague  distrust  pursued  his  glittering  way. 

And  feared  self-seeking  in  that  self-display. 

Even  in  his  speeches  at  this  distance  read. 

Much  finely  thought  seems  superfinely  said  ; 

Something  theatric  which  the  admirer  damps. 

Smells — of  the  lamp?  No,  scholar!  Of  the  lamps  ! 

This  was,  in  truth,  the  secret  of  Lord  Lytton’s  incapacity 
h)  rise  in  any  kind  of  literary  achievement  above  the  second 
^iik.  In  that  rank  he  takes  his  stand  among  the  foremost ; 
but  there  is  in  all  his  work  a  trace  of  self-consciousness  in 
the  mental  attitude  that  contrasts  painfully  with  the  direct 
simplicity  of  genius.  Especially  is  this  perceptible  in  the 
^loquent  volumes,  the  contents  of  which  the  filial  care  of 
ths  son  has  rescued  from  ‘Hhat  row  of  sepulchres  for 
seeches,”  as  he  himself  calls  the  dust-accumulating  tomes 
?  Hansard’s  Debates,  or  has  preserved  in  manuscript  form, 
id  Lytton  was  not  an  orator,  though  his  son  labours  to 


show  that  he  was  among  the  first  ten  or  a  dozen  men  who 
have  in  our  own  day  deserved  that  name  ;  but  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  true  oratory  in  his  temperament. 
This,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  doubted  himself,  because  he 
was  nervous  in  facing  a  crowd  and  in  challenging  the 
artistic  judgment  of  an  assembly  like  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  hardly  a  single  orator  of  the  first  rank  ever 
escaped  being  beset  by  this  timidity  in  the  outset  of  his 
career.  It  is  true  that  Lord  L3rtton,  owing  to  his  deafness 
— an  infirmity  which  increased  painfully  with  age — was  less 
able  than  most  men  to  master  the  initial  difficulties  of  the 
public  speaker.  Yet  his  rhetoric  was,  in  its  way,  admirable ; 
it  had  rather  too  much  colour,  perhaps,  to  please  a  critical 
taste,  and  it  was  deficient  in  that  compression  which  gives 
the  maximum  of  oratorical  force.  But  its  splendour  was 
precisely  fitted  to  catch  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  masses ; 
it  throbbed  throughout  with  broad  and  common,  but  all  the 
more  inteUigible,  human  S3unpathie8 ;  its  sentiments,  if  they 
read  like  commonplaces,  sounded  sincere,  and  struck  home 
in  delivery.  And  then  Lord  Lytton,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  a 
clever  phrase-maker :  he  knew  how  to  concentrate  the  gist 
of  an  argument  in  an  epigram,  and  to  transfix  an  adversary 
upon  its  point.  He  had  not  agility  of  mind  enough  to 
become  a  debater,  nor  had  he  the  opportunity  of  availing 
himself  of  that  constant  exercise  of  the  oratorical  powers  that 
has  made  every  distinguished  Parliamentary  speaker  of  the 
last  centuiy  and  a-half  in  England.  Even  if  his  physical 
defects  and  the  course  he  had  chosen  had  not  excluded  him 
from  this  discipline.  Lord  Lytton  would  never  have  been 
a  great  debater,  a  great  “  Parliament  man ;”  but  he  might 
have  won  a  position  as  an  occasional  orator  near  that  which 
Lord  Macaulay  occupied.  Here,  again,  he  barely  missed 
success.  The  speeches,  in  three  volumes,  are  always  briUiant, 
often  vigorous,  sometimes,  in  their  way,  models  of  literary 
form.  Yet,  as  we  read  them,  we  cannot  help  feeling  not 
only  that  they  are  not  the  highest  style  of  oratoiy,  but  that 
in  the  true  sense  they  are  scarcely  oratory  at  aU.  Compare 
them — we  do  not  say  with  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  or 
Mirabeau,  or  Burke,  or  Fox — but  with  Macaulay’s  speeches 
on  the  Reform  Bill  or  on  Ireland,  and  you  cannot  but  feel, 
before  you  have  read  a  dozen  sentences,  that  in  persuasive 
power — the  end  of  aU  oratory — nearly  aU  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  Lord  L3rtton  are  feeble,  and  indeed  often  go  beside 
the  naark  altogether ;  while  Macaulay,  though  he  was  too 
aggressive  to  win  votes — and  this  in  days  of  close  party  dis¬ 
cipline  is  less  important— effected  his  purpose  by  putting  a 
strain  upon  the  reasoning  powers  of  his  opponents  which,  if 
they  were  honest  as  well  as  clear-headed  men,  they  proba¬ 
bly  found  it  hard  to  bear. 

In  one  or  two  instances — particularly  when  his  heart 
was  thoroughly  in  his  subject — Lord  Lytton’s  eloquence 
achieved  more  than  its  usual  succes  (Testime.  His  speech 
against  the  two  years’  apprenticeship  of  the  West  Indian 
Negroes  with  which  the  Government  intended  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  question  of  Emancipation  was  a  passionate  appeal, 
such  as  the  finest  orators  among  the  Abolitionists  never 
surpassed.  Again,  his  attack  upon  the  halting  and  close- 
fisted  policy  of  the  Government— especiaUy  represented  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  Lord  Panmure — which 
resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  Kars,  was  as  damaging  to  the 
credit  of  Ministers  as  it  was  an  honourable  tribute  to  the 
fame  of  that  gallant  and  loyal  soldier.  Sir  William  Fenwick 
Williams.  The  closing  sentences  of  this  speech  afford  a  fair 
but  not  a  too  favourable  specimen  of  Lord  Lytton’s  rhe¬ 
torical  vigour  when  his  sjnnpathies  were  aroused.  Not  a 
step,”  he  says,  addressing  the  Ministrj%  do  you  take,  not 
a  conception  do  you  originate,  not  a  strategy  prepare,  until 
you  are  overwhelmed  by  the  logical  consequences  of  your 
own  improvidence  and  neglect ;  and  the  stain  of  the  fall  of 
Kars  will  cling  to  your  memory  as  a  Government  as  long  as 
history  can  turn  to  this  vote  for  the  record  of  a  fortitude 
which,  in  spite  of  your  negligence  and  langour,  still  leaves 
us  proud  of  the  English  name.”  Among  other  speeches  of 
merit,  those  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  duties  may  be  mentioned,  not  so  much  on  the  score 
of  their  oratorical  or  literary  merit,  as  on  account  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  they  bear  to  the  confidence  in  the  people  which  • 
Lord  Lytton,  though  in  his  declining  years  he  became  a 
Conservative  Minister,  never  ceased  to  feel. 
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The  record  of  Lord  Lytton’s  political  career  which  is 
disclosed  in  these  Speeches  is  in  some  respects  per¬ 
plexing.  He  was  never  a  deep  political  thinker,  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  English 
landed  aristocracy,  and  he  had  **  Imperial  ”  instincts  which 
were  at  variance,  or  seemed  to  be,  with  the  dominant  typ© 
of  Liberalism  in  his  time.  Yet  he  never  distrusted  the 
people,  and  his  permanent  attachment  to  the  Conservative 
party  is  not  easily  explicable.  He  explains  it  himself — ^he 
doubtless  fully  explained  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
mind — by  a  reference  to  the  question  of  free  trade  which, 
after  it  had  broken  up  the  Conservative  party  in  1846, 
became  one  of  the  fund^ental  and  indispensable  doctrines 
of  Liberalism.  Lord  Lytton  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
for  many  years,  but  he  was  always,  and  remained  to  the 
last,  an  advocate  of  protection  for  home-grown  com.  He 
entered  life  slenderly  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  and  that  '^dismal  science”  formed  no  place  in 
his  many-sided  schemes  of  self-culture.  But  though  this 
divergence  of  opinion  was  a  good  reason  for  holding  aloof 
from  the  Liberals,  and  even  lending  an  independent  support 
to  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  it  ceased  to  operate  as  soon  as  both 
parties  had  frankly  accepted  free  trade.  Yet  Lord  Ljditon, 
with  all  his  faith  in  the  people,  remained  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  ranks  and  was  even  a  Conservative  Minister.  The 
explanation  may  be  found,  one  may  venture  to  conjecture, 
in  these  volumes,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  delicate  ani  debate- 
able  inference. 


THE  ENGLISH  EOOUE. 

The  Engluh  Rogue :  descrilted  in  the  **Life  of  Meriton  Lairoon^**  a  Witty 
Extravagant.  Four  Volumes.  Printed  1665,  reprinted  1874. 

This  is  the  day  of  fac-simile  reprints.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  pathetic  in  the  haste  with  which  the  poems, 
plays,  and  novels  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  long 
neglected  and  unthought  of,  shake  off  their  melancholy 
dust  in  a  frantic  demand  to  be  reproduced.  It  seems  as 
though  they  looked  at  this  as  their  last  chance  of  attaining 
immortality,  and  as  though  it  were  only  the  boldest  and 
^sauciest  of  them  that  succeeded  in  attracting  attention. 

:  8ome  of  the  great  names  are  absent.  Drayton  is  too 
dignified  to  clamour  for  an  editor,  and  Tom  Lodge  too 
delicate  and  sensitive.  No  one  notices  May  in  his  learned 
abstraction,  nor  stops  to  lend  a  hand  to  Cartwright.  It 
seems  os  though  a  dramatist  must  declaim  with  as  loud  a 
throat  as  Glapthome,  or  rant  with  mouthy  Quarles,  before 
he  can  claim  a  hearing.  Among  the  goodly  company, 
sumptuously  printed  within,  and  adorned  outside,  Hke  the 
conventional  ingentte,  in  white,  with  a  blue  sash,  there 
comes  at  last  a  face  we  never  expected  to  see  again.  For 
how  many  generations  has  not  *  The  English  Bogue  ’  lain 
absolutely  forgotten  and  undreamed  of,  buried  deep  in  the 
oblivion  that  his  scapegrace  life  condenmed  him  to,  and 
visited  only  at  rare  Intervals  by  the  very  few  to  whom  old 
books  are  charming  for  their  own  sake,  and  who  forgive  a 
broken  beau  his  tatters,  his  loose  talk,  and  his  ill  ways,  for 
the  sake  of  his  souvenirs  of  better  times  and  his  gossip  of  a 
life  gone  by. 

But  now  that  a  publishing  house,  whose  liberal  enter- 
poise  should  do  it  honour  in  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  letters, 
has  taken  the  disreputable  old  fellow  in  tow,  brushed  him 
up,  put  clean  clothes  on  him,  and  somewhat  gingerly,  since 
he  is  not  used  to  good  society,  introduced  him  once  more 
to  the  public,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  he  was  a  man  of  im¬ 
portance  in  his  own  day,  before  misfortune  came  upon  him ; 
and  that  if  we  talk  to  him  discreetly  and  confidentially,  we 
shall  find  that  he  has  plenty  to  tell  us  that  is  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  that  he  even  claims  a  rather  prominent  place  i 
among  the  literary  individualities  of  his  age. 

For  *  The  English  Bogue  ’  is  the  first  comic  novel  of  any 
importance  written  in  our  language,  and  its  influence  on 
the  Hterature,  though  utterly  ignored,  is  very  material. 
The  earliest  English  productions  of  the  nameless  Muse 
under  whose  protection  shelter  novels  and  romances  are 
wonderfully  grave  and  sober.  Until  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  none  existed,  and  the  celebrated  *  Euphues  ’ 
of  Lyly,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  ^Arcadia,’  and  the 
^  Bosalynde  ’  of  Lodge  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 


era  of  story-writing  amongst  us.  Not  only  were  these 
works  spotless  in  morality  and  delicate  in  expression  but 
they  appealed  wholly  to  an  audience  of  knightly  gentlemen 
and  great  ladies — the  few  people  that  were  too  grand  to  go 
to  the  play.  Bobert  Greene  was  the  first  man  who  reaUv 
strove  to  write  romances  for  the  middle-classes,  and  his 
success  was  sudden  and  complete.  But  these  stories  too 
were  as  pure  and. as  serious  as  those  of  Sydney  and  Lyly* 
the  only  difference  was  that  the  incidents  were  more 
homely  and  the  romance  less  cold  and  exalted.  But  no 
one  seems  to  haye  thought  of  writing  comic  stories  until 
the  Bestoration.  While  the  age  of  dramatic  production 
was  in  full  force,  the  stage  was  amply  sufficient  to  al^orb 
every  particle  of  witty  invention.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  Dekker  and  Massinger,  at  least,  would  in  our  ace 
have  expressed  themselves  wholly  in  novel-writing,  but  in 
their  own  day  a  larger  and  more  appreciative  audience  was 
to  be  addressed  from  the  boards.  It  is  true  that  serving- 
maids  and  apprentices  read  Greene’s  romances,  but  it  must 
always  have  been  with  a  spice  of  affectation,  just  as  the 
girls  put  on  their  mistresses’  figured  taffetas  by  stealth 
that  they  might  fancy  themselves  fine  ladies.  It  was  not 
till  the  rule  of  the  Puritans  had  shattered  the  falling  power 
of  the  plays,  and  had  fallen  itself  in  the  Bestoration,  that 
the  first  humorous  romance  appeared  in  English,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Charles  H.’s  reign. 

No  biographical  or  bibliographical  notes  are  prefixed  to 
these  volumes,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
say  a  few  words  about  their  author  and  their  origin. 
Bichard  Head  was  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Ireland,  who 
was  killed  there  in  the  Bebellion  of  1641.  The  opening 
chapters  of  the  'English  Bogue,*  which  are  manifestly 
autobiographical,  make  the  Bebellion  come  when  the  hero 
is  four  years  old.  We  may,  therefore,  pretty  safely  put 
down  1637  as  the  proximate  date  of  Head’s  birth.  His 
mother  escaped  with  him  to  Belfast,  and  finding  a  ship 
going  to  Barnstaple,  embarked  in  it  and  came  safely  over. 
He  speaks  of  her  as  a  marvel  for  wit  and  accompliiQunent. 
The  family  seems  to  have  suffered  acutely  from  poverty, 
and  though  the  young  man  was  sent  to  Oxford  and  sup¬ 
ported  there  a  little  while  by  the  charity  of  friends,  it  soon 
became  needful  that  he  should  go  out  into  the  world  to  try 
his  fortune.  Accordingly  he  was  bound  over  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  bookseller  in  London,  and  there,  without  doubt, 
gained  the  intimate  knowledge  of  aU  the  varieties  of  vulgar 
dissipation  which  form  the  woof  of  his  extraordinary  novel. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  worthless  character, 
addicted  from  the  first  to  gaming  and  drink.  As  soon  as 
his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  married  some  base  person, 
and  not  choosing  to  work,  went  over  to  Ireland,  where 
he  lived  an  adventurer’s  life,  and  made  his  first  mark  in 
literature  by  writing  a  sucoessfnl  comedy.  A  sudden 
accession  of  respectability  brought  him  back  to  London, 
where  he  started  as  a  bookseller,  only  to  fail  a  second  time. 
It  was  then,  when  overwhelmed  with  poverty,  extravagant 
habits,  and  a  bad  wife,  that  he  wrote  the  rollicking  romance 
which  we  have  taken  as  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  we  have  dwelt  on  the 
turbid  life  of  this  truly  Bohemian  person,  for  he  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  individuality  has  done  them  wrong, 
and  who  suffer  oblivion  simply  from  the  excess  of  their 
.frankness.  Head  was  a  very  able  and  a  very  original 
writer  ;  there  is  no  more  amusing  reading  than  his  episodes, 
when  they  happen  to  be  decent  enough  to  be  tolerable,  but 
he  wrote  for  a  disreputable  age,  and  instead  of  painting  an 
Arcadian  dreamland  of  romance,  he  held  up  before  the 
London  apprentices  a  photograph  of  the  lawless  and  dissc^ 
lute  life  they  led.  His  own  character  peeps  up  ever  and 
anon ;  amid  the  vulgarity  there  are  glimmerings  of 
feeling  and  tender  sentiment,  and  throughout  one  is  coi^ 
sedouB  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  fallen  gentleman,  an 
listening  to  one  who  once  knew  better  things. 

The  '  English  Bogue  ’  is  the  precursor  and  prophet  o 
two  great  masters  of  the  next  century.  In  its 
democratic  sentiment,  in  its  simplicity,  monotony  and 
tude  of  detail,  it  constantly  reminds  the  reader  of  t  e 
manner  of  Defoe ;  in  its  endless  shifting  of  scene  and  epis^e, 
in  its  variety  of  intrigue  without  development  of  character 
in  its  rapid  change  from  town  to  town,  from  country 
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country,  it  irresistibly  recalls  the  volubility  of  Smollett.  It  but  though  we  apply  the  evolutionary  method  to  everything, 
is  an  injustice  to  the  reputation  of  Bichard  Head  that  he  and  learn  a  great  deal  by  the  process,  we  are  not  to  restrict 
has  never  yet  received  the  credit  due  to  him  as  the  fore-  the  name  of  science  to  this  method,  and  to  regard  every 
runner  of  these  writers,  but  his  own  unbounded  license  is  to  other  with  contempt.  There  is  an  interest  in  knowing  the 
blame.  Defoe,  with  all  his  charming  simplicity  and  truth,  history  of  things,  but  there  is  a  prior  value  in  examining  and 
is  sometimes  distressingly  sordid,  and  Smollett’s  humour  classifying  things  as  they  are,  inquiring  into  their  pi^sent 
has  passages  in  the  rankest  ill-taste.  Who,  then,  but  the  nature  and  the  functions  they  serve.  The  historical  or 
most  long-suffering  can  do  justice  to  a  writer  that  is  even  evolutionary  method  is  valuable  chiefly  in  helping  us  to 
more  vulgar  than  the  one  and  even  more  abandoned  than  understand  anomalies  and  incongruities ;  it  is  of  little  use, 
the  other  ?  |  ^'iid  may  even  mislead  by  creating  prepossession  and  preju- 

To  dwell  rapidly  on  what  is  of  special  interest  in  these  |  dice,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  functions  performed 
volumes :  The  first  contains  what  must  be  the  earliest  by  things  at  the  present  time.  To  trace  how  things  came 
reference  to  ^Hudibras,’  only  completed  the  year  before;  to  be  what  they  are  is  always  interesting  and  often  instruc- 
<'you  are  like  a  capon  trussed,  or  like  Sir  Hudibras.”  There  tive ;  but  both  methods  are  necessary  to  the  thorough  under- 
are  several  references  to  plays,  but  always  to  Beaumont  and  standing  of  a  subject,  and  the  evolutionary  method,  as  the 
Fletcher’s,  whence  we  might  gather  that  they  alone  of  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible,  is  much  more  likely  to  give 
Elizabethans  were  popular  with  the  apprentices,  even  if  the  illusion  of  science  without  the  reality. 

Dryden  had  not  told  us  so  in  his  delightful  *  Essay  on  We  ventured  to  point  this  out  to  Dr.  Morris  upon  the 
Dramatic  Poesy.’  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  careful  issue  of  his  first  volume,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  justice 
description  of  the  habits  and  tricks  of  all  kinds  of  beggars  of  our  strictures  acknowledged  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
and  sharpers,  knights  of  the  road,  and  gipsies,  the  latter  by  the  amending  in  this  new  work  of  what  we  objected  to 
.  being  accompanied  by  vocabularies  of  many  pages  in  extent,  in  the  old.  One  is  no  longer  interrupted  in  one’s  admira- 
illustrating  the  Eomany  Bye,  or  ^^Cant,”  as  the  Bogue  calls  tion  for  Dr.  Morris’s  thorough  and  accurate  scholarship  by 
it,  with  a  minuteness  that  ought  to  recommend  the  book  to  slipshod  definitions  and  most  unscientific  attempts  at  classi- 
Mr.  Leland.  The  opening  chapters,  describing  the  Great  fication  :  Dr.  Morris  wisely  gets  rid  of  these  difficult  gram- 
Irish  Bebellion,  are  full  of  graphic  details;  and  even  more  matical  operations  by  simply  ignoring  them  as  unnecessary 
interesting  is  the  minute  description  of  social  life  in  Ireland  to  his  method.  After  recognising  that  Etymology  deals 
given  in  the  end  of  the  first  volume  and  elsewhere.  The  with  the  classification  of  words  as  well  as  with  their  struc- 
‘  English  Bogue  ’  proper  ends  with  the  capture  of  the  hero,  ture  and  history,  and  that  words  are  classified  according  to 
who  has  started  on  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  by  the  Turks,  who  the  functions  they  perform  in  a  sentence.  Dr.  Morris  pro- 
illtreat  him,  until  he  manages  to  escape  from  them  and  ceeds  to  consider  the  structure  and  history  of  the  different 
reach  the  Portuguese  possessions  at  Goa.  Then  follows  a  parts  of  .speech,  and  leaves  the  classification  and  definition 
minute  and  very  curious  description  of  the  plantations  in  of  them  to  others.  Dr.  Morris  does,  indeed,  retain  his 
the  East  Indies,  of  Siam,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius,  where  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  into  declinable  and  inde- 
he  sees  and  describes  the  dodo ;  and  lastly  of  the  Malabar  clinable,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
Coast,  where  he  meets  with  a  wealthy  woman  of  colour,  classification  which  he  admits ;  but  as  this  division  is 
marries  her,  and  settles  in  India.  This  was  intended  to  be  accompanied  by  no  explanation,  it  can  do  little  harm  in  the 
the  end  of  the  book,  but  as  it  proved  extremely  successful  way  of  confusing  his  pupils. 

in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Head  was  fired  to  perpetrate  Professor  Bain  was  the  first  to  take  in  hand  the  defini- 
a  continuation,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Francis  Kirkman,  Hon  and  classification  of  nouns  on  scientific  principles,  and 
the  publisher,  he  produced  three  more  volumes,  respectively  ^1^0  difficulty  of  the  operation  can  best  be  understood  by  a 
printed  in  1668,  1674  and  1680.  As  Head  died  in  1678  study  of  th©  'Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar,’  just 


^^ed  in  a  storm  off  the  Isle  of  Wight— it  is  probable  issued.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to'illustrate  and  fortify 
that  Kirkman  IS  alone  responsible  for  the  fourth  volume,  at  Professor  Bain’s  first  work  on  the  subject,  and  the  discus- 
^  end  of  which  a  fifth  is  promised,  which  never  appeared,  sion  of  the  niceties  and  delicacies  of  grammatical  function 
The  style  is  very  carefuUy  preserved  throughout,  but  it  is  is  of  so  subtle  and  elusive  a  kind  as  to  task  all  the 
the  ffist  volume  which  was  best  known  in  its  own  age,  resources  of  his  supreme  analytic  skill.  All  the  attempts  in 
which  is  intrinsically  the  most  remarkable,  and  which  is,  on  our  earlier  grammars  to  define  the  Parts  of  Speech  were  mere 
the  whole,  most  amusingly  and  lightly  written.  fumbling  in  the  dark,  without  any  glimpse  of  a  principle 

Edmund  W.  Gosse.  of  definition.  Grammarians,  like  most  other  people,  had 

_  but  vague  notions  of  the  nature  of  definition,  and  the 

utmost  they  achieved  was  a  sort  of  loose  description  by 
BECENT  GBAMMATICAL  BOOKS.  which  the  Parts  of  Speech  could  be  recognised  in  a  general 

4  Companion  to  the  higher  English  Grammar.  By  Alexander  Bain,  fixed  by  boys  in  parsing  with  the  help  of  extra- 

LL.D.  Longmans.  neous  considerations,  such  as  capital  letters  and  infiections. 

^^Umentarg  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar.  By  the  Kev.  Professor  Bain  conceived  the  idea  of  defining  Parts  of 

Richard  Morris  LL.D.  Macmillan.  Speech  according  to  their  function  in  a  sentence,  according 

The  above  works  have  a  special  interest  as  representing  part  that  they  play  in  a  complete  assertion.  This 


BECENT  GBAMMATICAL  BOOKS. 

A  Companion  to  the  Higher  English  Grammar.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  Longmans. 

EUmentarg  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar.  By  the  Bev. 
Richard  Morris  LL.D.  Macmillan. 


two  different  ways  of  approaching  the  subject  of  grammar. 
Both  writers  have  pursued  the  same  methods  in  previous 
books,  but  in  their  last  productions  they  write  with  more 
distinct  aims  and  clearer  appreciation  of  their  mutual 
relations.  Dr.  Morris  does  right  to  say  that  his  new  book 
has  not  been  made  by  cutting  and  compressing  the  old  one. 


is  a  new  and  distinct  principle  of  definition,  regarding 
Parts  of  Speech  as  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  ascertaining 
their  exact  functions  in  this  aspect.  In  the  old  scheme  a 
noun  was  simply  a  name  ;  under  a  more  correct  view  the 
adjective,  the  verb,  and  the  adverb  are  also  names,  only 
they  are  names  serving  different  functions  in  the  act  of 


that  these '  Elementary  Lessons  ’  constitute  .an  entirely  niakiDg  a  statement,  and  provided  with  inflections^  to  indi- 
hrdependent  work,  with  many  peculiarities  of  arrangement  ®®'h®  the  difference  of  function.  This  being  so,  it  might 
at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  ‘  Accidence.’  The  ^  i^abter  to  define  the  function  of  each  part  of 

changes  made  by  Dr.  Morris  are  remarkable,  and  very  much  speech,  and  have  done  with  them  but  when  the  task  is 
or  the  better.  Two  years  ago,  in  the  full  pride  of  his  new  actually  attempted,^  and  all  ^  difficulties  honestly  faced  and 
aiethod,  Dr.  Morris  spoke  rather  contemptuously  of  other  grappled  with,  as  is  done  in  Professor  Bain  s  grammatical 
I*  grammar-mongers;”  and  one  of  our  contemporaries,  whom  works,  the  number  of  anomalies  and  incongruities  that 
r.  Morris  had'  conciliated  by  adopting  its  peculiar  crotchet  start  up  is  perplexing  to  a  degree.  The  Parts  of  Speec 
about  “Old  English,”  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  treat-  are  a  sufficiently  happy  and  mutuaUy  ^ommodatmg 
of  grammar  was  the  only  scientific  treatment.  We  dis-  family  to  occasionaUy  undertake  each  other  s  duties  ^th- 
Pated  this  at  the  time,  and  pointed  out  a  way  of  approaching  out  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  change  their  robes  of  office. 
8ff^ar  which  Dr.  Morris  had  overlooked,  and  which  was  You  find  a  noun  doing  duty  as  an  adjective,  and  an  adjec- 
^^ast  equally  entitled  to  be  called  scientific.  It  must  always  ff^®  standing  in  the  post  of  an  adverb.  In  such  lines  as 

i^^rest  to  know  the  evolution  of  things,  whether  The  meteor  flag  of  England 

“"•an  uOOieS.  humftn  minrlci  inafifiifirkno  rkorf.a  nf  arkaonVi  •  Khali  tp.rrifip 


les,  human  minds,  institutions,  or  parts  of  speech ; 


Shall  yet  terrific  burn— 
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meteor  is  really  a  name  wliicli  has  passed  from  being  a  noun 
to  being  an  adjective  without  taking  the  trouble  of  assum¬ 
ing  an  adjective  affix  or  inflection  ;  knowing  quite  well  that 
its  position  in  the  sentence  is  sufficient  indication  of  the 
function  it  intends  to  perform :  and  terrific  is  an  adverb  in 
the  same  state  of  dishabille.  These  exchanges  of  duty 
have  long  been  known  to  grammarians,  but  Professor  Bain’s 
close  and  patient  analysis  has  brought  to  light  another  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  noun  does  duty,  not  merely  as  an 
adjective,  but  as  a  whole  clause.  In  such  expressions  as 

Home  Office,”  “  India  Office,”  or  even  “  diamond  fields,” 
it  would  be  very  insufficient  parsing  to  describe  ‘‘  Home,” 
or  **  diamond  ”  as  nouns  used  instead  of  adjectives ;  they 
are  really  abbreviations  in  which  the  leading  word  is  left 
as  representative  of  a  whole  clause.  And  these  are  but 
samples  of  the  minute  puzzles  that  arise  in  all  honest 
attempts  to  produce  scientific  definition  and  classification  of 
Parts  of  Speech. 

When  we  pass  from  Parts  of  Speech  to  delicacies  in  the 
use  of  inflexions,  affixes,  and  auxiliaries  to  conjugation,  there 
is  still  ampler  scope  for  the  keenest  powers  of  division  and 
distinction.  To  distinguish  precisely  between  the  infinitive, 
the  participle,  and  the  gerund  in  '^ing,”  or  between  the 
different  uses  of  shall  ”  and  “  will,”  “  should  ”  and 

would,”  may  ”  and  **  can,”  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  it 
seems.  It  is  in  cases  like  these  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  language  is  peculiarly  valuable  :  and  yet  any 
one  who  starts  with  the  idea  that  all  the  modem  meanings 
of  particular  forms  can  be  traced  back  historically,  and  each 
distinctly  recognised  at  the  point  where  it  diverges  from  the 
root  meaning,  is  sure  to  find  that  this  definite  historical 
treatment  is  impossible.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  evolu- 
tionaiy  method  will  bring  to  light  any  modem  usage  that 
might  otherwise  escape  attention :  on  the  contrary,  a  thorough 
and  complete  analysis  of  existing  usages  is  indispensable  to 
the  useful  employment  of  that  method.  The  evolutionists 
cannot  do  better  than  start  from  the  basis  of  modem  usage 
which  Professor  Bain  has  cleared  up  for  them.  Dr,  Morris, 
for  example,  instead  of  resting  content  with  tracing  the 
distinctive  uses  of  shall  ”  and  **  will  ”  embodied  in  his 


tongue.”  These  are  vain  precautions  against  the  vengeance 
of  the  small  but  determined  body  of  men  who  have  sworn 
that  ‘'Old  English”  shall  be  the  name  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  main  population  of  England  from  the  fif^ 
to  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  who  lament  all  subsequent 
additions  to  our  speech  as  meretricious  gauds  stolen  from 
barbarous  foreigners. 


HISTORY  OF  BOOKSELLERS. 


A  History  of  BookselJers,  the  Old  and  the  New.  By  Henry  Curwen. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 


mnemonic — 


In  the  first  person  simply  sJutU  foretells, 

In  will  a  threat,  or  else  a  promise  dwells  ; 
Shalif  in  the  second  and  the  third,  does  threat, 
Will  simply  then  foretells  a  future  feat — 


would  find  Professor  Bain’s  chapters  on  the  *  distinctive 
uses  of  Shall  and  Will,  Should  and  Would,  a  much  better 
starting  point.  Professor  Bain  also  makes  use  of  philolo¬ 
gical  history  to  show  how  modem  usages  may  have  differ¬ 
entiated  from  certain  root-meanings  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have 
such  matters  presented  in  more  than  one  form,  and  Dr. 
Morris’s  method  has  a  value  of  its  own,  if  only  it  does  not 
lead  him*  to  invest  the  complications  of  modem  usage  with 
a  delusive  appearance  of  simplicity. 

In  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  vocabulary,  there  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  grammars  of  Professor  Bain 
and  Dr.  Morris.  Dr.  Morris  has  accepted,  without  re¬ 
servation,  the  crotchets  of  Mr.  Freeman  on  this  point,  and 
writes  as  if  eveiy  word  added  to  the  English  language  since 
the  seventh  century  were  a  calamity  and  a  matter  of  heart¬ 
burning  to  the  honest  patriot.  This  is  a  severe  sacrifice  of 
common  sense,  even  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  escaping 
the  virulent  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  friends 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  Professor  Bain,  on  the  contrary, 
ventures  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  older  words 
of  the  language  and  the  more  recent  importations ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  use  a  needless  amount  of  learned  language, 
he  keeps  clear  of  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  the  resources 
of  the  pure  well  of  English,  undefiled  by  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  and  the  revival  of  learning,  are  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  modem  historian,  preacher,  philosopher,  and 
man  of  science.  This  is  a  rash  thing  to  do ;  but  what  can 
have  tempted  Professor  Bain  to  use  the  word  “  Saxon”  as  a 
name  for  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls  “  Old  English  ?”  It  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  explain  and  qualify,  protest  that  he  uses  the 
word  as  the  one  most  familiar  “in  the  phraseology  of 
literary  criticism,”  and  disclaim  all  “  hypothesis  as  to  the 
special  Teutonic  dialect  that  gave  origin  to  the  English 


Mr  Curwen  has  placed  on  his  title-page  the  following 
dictum  by  Mr  Carlyle : — “In  these  days  ten  ordinary  histories 
of  kings  and  courtiers  were  well  exchanged  against  the 
tenth  part  of  one  good  history  of  booksellers  ”  ;  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  when  Mr  Carlyle  wrote  this,  he  did  not 
contemplate  so  slight  a  production  as  that  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  It  is,  perhaps,  presumption  to  guess  what  he 
did  mean,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  book  which  was 
present  to  his  imagination  was  one  in  which  the  history  of 
bookselling  should  be  traced  historically  from  the  Bibliopc- 
lists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  down 
to  the  Longmans  and  Murrays  of  the  present  day,  the 
growth  of  bookselling  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  being  discussed  by  the  way.  This  is  a  virgin  subject 
full  of  literary  interest,  which,  if  well  treated,  would  throw 
much  light  upon  many  difficult  questions,  such  as  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  authors  in  early  times,  and  the  reason  why  books 
that  no  publisher  would  dare  to  undertake  in  England  are 
largely  issued  on  the  Continent.  Unfortunately,  it  is  one 
of  those  themes  which,  while  worthy  of  the  best  writers,  is 
pretty  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  compilers.  There 
are  numerous  anecdotes  to  be  gleaned,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  for  the  compiler  to  miss  making  an  amusing  book ; 
but  what  we  want  is  sufficient  scientific  treatment  to  make 
the  history  of  bookselling  a  complement  to  the  history  of 
literature.  The  two  are  intimately  connected  together,  and 
we  should  like  to  have  a  picture  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  bookseller  at  different  periods  brought  clearly  before 
ua,  showing  how  at  one  time  he  has  snubbed  his  authors 
and  retarded  literature,  and  at  others  how  h«  has  urged 
them  on,  and  has  been  by  his  munificence  a  true  Msecenas. 
There  have  always  been  two  classes  of  booksellers,  those 
who  are  tradesmen  and  nothing  more,  whose  only  aim  is  to 
make  money,  and  those  who,  while  they  like  to  make  money, 
wish  to  benefit  literature  at  the  same  time,  and  are  ready 
to  risk  somewhat  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  two  objects 
agree.  Archibald  Constable  belonged  to  this  last  class,  and 
he  was  described  by  Lord  Cockbum  as  one  who  “  drew 
authors  from  dens  where  they  would  otherwise  have  starved, 
and  made  Edinburgh  a  literary  mart,  famous  with  strangers, 
and  the  pride  of  its  own  citizens.”  Had  Mr  Curwen’s  book 
been  called  an  “account  of  some  of  the  chief  publishing 
houses  ”  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  some  praise  as  an 
amusing  collection  of  literary  anecdotes,  but  a  history  of 
booksellers  it  is  not.  The  early  history  of  bookselling  is 
summarily  disposed  of  in  a  short  chapter  of  seventy-eight 
pages,  and  the  few  lines  devoted  to  James  Lackington 
contain  all  that  is  said  about  the  sellers  of  old  books.  The 
celebrated  second-hand  booksellers,  such  as  “  honest  Tom, 
Pa3nie,  Rodd,  Pickering,  and  Lilly,  among  many  others, 
were  so  richly  endowed  with  curious  knowledge,  that  a  g^ 
account  of  them  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  addition 
to  literature.  Mr  Curwen  explains  his  object  to  have  been 
“  to  select  the  most  typical  English  representatives  of  each 
one  of  the  various  branches  into  which  a  natural  division  oi 
labour  had  subdivided  the  whole  “trade.”  Thus  the 
work  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters.  The 
Longman  family  as  representing  classical  and  educational 
literature ;  John  Murray^ — ‘  Belles  Lettres  and  Travels  , 
Constable,  Cadell,  Black,  and  Blackwood — ^Reviews  and 
Magazines ;  Chambers,  Knight,  and  Cassell — ^Literature  for 
the  People ;  Henry  Colburn  —  three-volume  novels  , 
Rivingtons,  Parkers,  and  Nisbets — ^Reli^ous  Literature , 
Butterworth  and  Churchill — Technical  Literature; 

— Poetical  Literature ;  Kelly  and  Virtue — the  ‘ 

trade ;  Tegg — ^the  ‘  remainder  ’  trade  ;  Nelson — Children  s 

Literature ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall — collecting  for  the  country 
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trude ;  ^ludie — Lending  Library ;  W.  H.  Smith — ^Railway  I  the  church-porch,  and  one  of  the  portals  of  Rouen  Cathe- 


Literatuie.  Ihe  last  cnapter  is  occupied  with  provincial 
booksellers.  The  most  striking  omission  from  this  list  is 
the  name  of  Henry  George  Bohn,  who  deserved  a  fuller 
notice  than  he  gets  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  for  the  aid  he 
has  extended  to  poor  students  by  the  adventurous  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  standard,  classical,  antiquarian  and  other 
libraries.  The  second  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  author  for 
the  scant  justice  meted  out  to  Mr  Bohn  is  rather  illogical. 
He  says,  “  Our  limited  space  and  the  value  of  his  publications 
alone  prevent  us  from  according  him  a  separate 
chapter.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Curwen  almost  confines 
himself  to  the  dealings  of  booksellers  with  authors,  and 
treats  but  little  of  their  dealings  with  the  public,  a  portion 
of  the  subject  which  certainly  deserves  more  at¬ 
tention.  The  division  of  the  class  of  booksellers 
into  the  sub-classes  —  publishers,  second-hand  book¬ 
sellers,  and  auctioneers, — is  a  comparatively  late  one, 
made  on  account  of  the  largely  increased  and  increasing 
business  in  books.  In  old  times  the  employers  of 
copyists  were  the  sellers  of  the  books  copied,  and  after  the 
invention  of  printing  the  early  printers  appear  to  have  sold 
their  own  pr^uctions.  We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  mode  of  publication  at  a  rather  later  date  of  such 
books  as  Shakspeare’s  works.  Was  the  first  folio  collected 
edition  published  in  parts  or  in  the  big  volume  we  now 
see  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  Jaggard  and  Blount’s  Printing 
Office  contained  sufficient  type  to  enable  them  to  print  any 
large  quantity  of  sheets  at  one  time.  The  whole  question 
of  literary  remuneration  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  we 
know  that  the  authors  did  not  formerly  get  much  from  their 
publishers,  but  had  to  make  up  with  the  presents  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  patrons  for  fulsome  dedications.  In 
Dryden’s  early  days  Herringman  was  the  chief  bookseller  in 
London,  and  sold  the  poet’s  plays.  Dryden  lodged  at  the 
bookseller’s  house  and  took  his  money  out  in  kind.  Pub¬ 
lishing  as  a  lucrative  trade,  would  appear  to  have  begun 
with  Jacob  Tonson,  whose  fame  is  indissolubly  joined  with 
that  of  Dryden.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that 
publishers  quaff  champagne  out  of  the  skulls  of  authors,” 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Tonson.  On  Dryden’s 
reoouimAndsiion  of  the  *  P.^radise  Lost’  as  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  England  had  ever  produced,  he  published  a 
folio  edition,  and  by  the  sale  of  that  and  other  editions  he 
is  said  to  have  been  enabled  to  set  up  his  carriage. 

In  olden  times  the  followers  of  most  trades  had  a  habit 
of  congregating  together,  and  booksellers  were  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  In  Rome  there  was  one  particular  street  in 
which  they  lived,  and  in  London  St  Paul’s  Churchyard  was 
for  several  centuries  their  favourite  resort.  At  the  great 
Fire  it  was  estimated  that  between  150,000Z.  and  200,000L 
worth  of  books  were  destroyed.  Robert  Scott,  the  prince 
of  booksellers,”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  lived  in  Little  Britain,  and  Roger  North  describes  him 
us  *'the  greatest  librarian  in  Europe,  for  besides  his  stock 
in  England,  he  had  warehouses  at  Frankfort,  Paris,  and 
other  places,  and  dealt  by  factors.”  North  calls  Little 
Britain  <<a  plentiful  and  perpetual  emporium  of  learned 
authors,”  and  adds,  ‘‘this  drew  to  the  place  a  mighty 
trade,  the  rather  because  the  shops  were  spacious,  and  the 
learned  gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they  seldom  failed 
to  meet  with  agreeable  conversation.  And  the  booksellers 
themselves  were  knowing  and  conversible  men,  with  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  bookish  knowledge,  the  greatest  wits  were 
pleased  to  converse.  ’  ’  Macky  gives  us  the  f oflowing  information 
r-ispecting  the  topography  of  the  booksellers’  shops  in  his 
curious  ‘Journey  through  England  ’i — “  The  booksellers  of 
ancient  books  in  all  languages  are  in  Little  Britain  and 
Patemoster-row ;  those  for  divinity  and  classicks  on  the 
iiorth  side  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  law,  history,  and  plays, 
about  Temple  Bar;  and  the  French  booksellers  in  the 
^Irand.  And  the  printers  are  dispersed  throughout  at 
Proper  distances.”  The  ballads  of  Little  Britain  were 
famed  for  more  than  a  century,  but  they  were  the  last  of 
the  profession  in  that  place.  Patemoster-row  and  the 
neighbouring  streets  still  remain  the  head-quarters  of  the 
publishing  trade,  but  the  old  book-shops  are  more  evenly 
spread  over  the  town. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  book-stalls  were  frequently  fixed  in 


dral  IS  still  called  le  portail  des  Ubraires.  Now,  the  Paris 
quays  are  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  book-hunter,  as  he 
finds  there  hundreds  of  boxes  filled  with  the  game  he  loves. 
The  lives  of  some  of  the  booksellers  have  been  full  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  well  deserve  to  be  described  for  our  admiration 
and  instruction.  Few,  however,  can  match  the  life  of 
Peter  Williamson,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  whose  adven¬ 
tures  are  told  by  Archibald  Constable.  He  was  kidnapped 
when  a  boy  at  Aberdeen,  and  sent  to  America,  where  he 
was  sold  as  a  slave.  After  a  time  he  escaped,  and  on  his 
return  to  Aberdeen  he  raised  an  action  against  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  damages. 
He  printed  and  sold  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and 
exhibited  himself  in  the  dress  of  an  American  Indian, 
making  a  good  livelihood  by  performing  the  war-whoop, 
&c.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  publication  of  an 
Edinburgh  Directory,  and  established  a  penny  post  for  the 
delivery  of  letters.  He  set  up  a  printing  press,  and  retailed 
the  works  he  had  printed  at  a  stall  in  the  Parliament 
House.  He  received  an  annuity  from  the  Post  Office  on 
giving  up  the  penny  post ;  but,  l^ing  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  activity,  his  last  occupation  was  keeping  a  tavern  in  the 
Lawn-market,  where  he  died  about  1798.  The  learned 
booksellers  have  been  too  numerous  to  particularise,  but  a 
passing  notice  may  be  made  of  the  author-booksellers. 
Samuel  Richardson  was  the  most  distinguished  of  this 
body ;  Gk>dwin,  Hone,  and  Cobbett,  all  opened  booksellers’ 
shops,  although  their  success  in  trade  was  not  very 
brilliant.  Cobbett’s  shop  was  in  Pall  Mall,  and  his  sign 
“The  Crown,  the  Bible,  and  the  Mitre.”  Thomas  Wotton, 
James  Hutton,  Cottle,  Dunton,  “  S3Tnpathy  ”  Pratt,  Thomas 
Davies  the  actor,  and  Lackington,  are  a  few  of  those  who 
have  united  the  two  callings  of  producer  and  seller  of 
books,  and  a  friendly  critic  said  of  one  of  them — 

“  If  booksellers  thus  cleverly  can  write, 

Let  writers  deal  in  books,  and  booksellers  indite.** 

Many  booksellers  have  been  rich,  some  have  been  titled, 
and  some  have  been  Members  of  Parliament.  Guy’s  riches 
have  come  down  to  our  own  day  in  the  form  of  a  l^neficent 
hospital.  Simmons  was  M.P.  for  Canterbury,  and  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  his  town  ;  Strahan  was  M.P.  for  Malmesbury  and 
Wotton  Bassett.  Sir  James  Hodges,  Sir  Thomas  Davies, 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Sir  Andrew  Orr,  were  knights  and 
booksellers.  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen  was  a  Baronet 
of  noble  family.  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  Lord 
Mayor,  and  M.P.  for  the  City.  Sir  Charles  Corbett  was  an 
unfortunate  Baronet,  who  failed  as  a  bookseller,  and  died  in 
poverty,  after  having  worked  as  a  journeyman  bookbinder. 
The  estimation  in  which  booksellers  have  been  held  as  a 
class  has  invariably  been  high,  although  authors,  being  a 
tetchy  and  variable  race,  have  at  times  expressed  their  irri¬ 
tated  feelings  against  them.  Lucian  inveighs  against  the 
tricks  and  rogueries  of  the  Greek  booksellers  ;  Di^den  sent 
Tonson  a  vituperative  triplet ;  Byron  corrected  the  text, 

“  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber,”  to  “  Now  Barabbas  was  a 
ublisher ;  ”  and  Campbell  toasted  Napoleon  because  he 
ad  shot  a  publisher.  As  a  whole,  however,  perhaps  no 
business  or  profession  could  better  bear  to  have  its  history 
fearlessly  written  than  the  booksellers. 

H.  B.  Wheatley. 

COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE. 

Country  Architecture.  By  John  Birch,  Architect.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

A  practical  and  very  interesting  work,  with  good  illustra¬ 
tions,  has  appeared  under  the  above  title  for  the  benefit  “  of 
the  nobility  and  country  gentlemen,”  according  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  author,  Mr.  John  Birch,  and  we  may  hopefully  add, 
also,  for  the  people  at  large.  Light  and  air  in  our  dwelling- 
houses  are  the  two  most  important  conditions  for  healthful 
and  happy  existence.  Our  towns  constructed  during  the 
Middle  Ages  reflect  most  faithfully  our  utter  contempt  for 
the  people.  We  had  monstrous  monasteries  and  cathedrals, 
big  enough  to  harbour  the  whole  population  of  a  village,  or 
even  a  town,  strong  castles  with  deep  dungeons,  threatening 
towers  and  frowning  battlements.  The  windows  were  small, 
deeply  cut  into  the  mighty  buildings,  so  as  to  admit  light 
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and  air  as  sparingly  as  possible.  This  aversion  to  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  has  given 
way  in  modem  times,  though  we  have  some  few  architects, 
anachronistic  survivals,  who,  led  by  ritualistic  masqueraders, 
would  gladly  exclude  light  and  air  from  our  dwellings  as 
well  as  from  our  intellects.  With  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
intellectual  life  the  architecture  of  our  cities  began  to 
change,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  advancement  made  in 
political  economy  and  sociology,  our  artisans,  labourers,  and 
poor  have  received  due  attention. 

We  may  boast  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  so  great  a  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  we  cannot,  like  the  Parisians, 
the  Viennese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  boast  of  excel¬ 
lent  and  classic  street-architecture.  This  we  certainly 
cannot  do.  With  few  exceptions,  we  build  as  if  we  made 
it  a  point  to  despise  the  fundamental  laws  of  symmetry,  and 
to  mock  all  proportions  and  every  harmony  of  style.  But 
in  our  cottages,  mechanics’  dwellings,  entrance  lodges,  gates, 
and  bridges,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  J.  Birch’s  work,  we  may 
be  said  to  excel  other  nations,  not  in  originality  or  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  style,  but  in  practical  arrangement.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  very  moment  that  the  assertion,  “a  useful 
thing  may  also  be  made  beautiful,”  becomes  an  article  of 
our  artists’  faith,  we  shall  not  remain  behind  other  nations 
in  tasteful  constructions.  Mr.  J.  Birch  has  done  much,  nay, 
everything,  in  the  practical  line.  He  has  published  an 
excellent  guide  for  the  construction  of  cottages,  national 
schools,  and  even  some  country  residences  and  mansions. 
He  adopts  in  general  a  kind  of  Swiss  style.  Pointed  gables 
predominate  throughout  in  his  designs.  Wood  and  bricks 
are  used  with  great  judiciousness.  Cheapness  being  in  these 
constructions  one  of  the  principal  elements,  ornamentation 
and  beauty  have  been  considered  by  him  superfluous.  Mr. 
Birch  discards  the  admirable  variety  of  the  genuine  Swiss 
style,  in  which  wood  and  stone  are  used  to  produce  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  effects.  We  have  seen  in  Italy,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  both  the  north  and  south  of  France,  cot¬ 
tages,  mills,  and  farm-houses,  which  are  perfect  models  of 
a  good  and,  at  the  same  time,  variegated  sWle.  The  straight 
lines  predominate,  and  the  simple,  broaci  square  windows, 
with  or  without  Venetian  blinds,  give  a  cheerfulness  to  the 
country  buildings,  which  we  ought  to  be  the  more  anxious 
to  imitate,  as  our  dull  climate  needs  counteracting  by  arti- 
flcial  means.  We  do  not  think  that  any  nation  has  more 
money,  especially  in  the  lower  stratum  of  its  popidation, 
than  ours,  and  yet  we  find  more  artistic  care,  taste,  and 
ornamentation  bestowed  on  the  dwellings  of  the  peasants 
of  other  nations  than  wo  lavish  on  those  of  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  practical  excellence  should 
not  be  united  with  good  taste.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  us 
how  to  draw  up  estimates  and  arrange  the  contractor’s  duties 
under  proper  headings ;  what  to  pay  to  excavators,  bricklayers, 
masons,  plasterers,  smiths,  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers; 
we  should  also  like  to  see  some  specimens  given  bearing  on 
style  in  general  and  ornamentation  in  particular.  Whilst 
the  architectural  products  of  the  continental  nations  may  be 
compared  to  fairy  tales  and  popular  songs  in  stone,  brick,  or 
wood,  or  a  combination  of  these  materials,  our  rural  and 
country  architectural  products  are  serious  tracts,  warning  us 
against  drunkenness  and  the  use  of  the  poker  against  the 
female  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Birch’s  book.  He  divides  the  whole  of  his  work  into 
four  parts,  but  in  each  of  them  only  Honourables,  Right 
Honourables  and  Most  Honourables,  Lords  and  Ladies,  are 
mentioned  as  those  who  build  for  the  poor  and  for  the 
rurals  or  artisans.  The  cottager  appears  nowhere  as  the 
individual  owner  for  whom  a  design  is  made.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  Englishman  of  the  broad  agricultural  and  industrial 
stratum  of  society  can  exhibit  very  little  taste ;  he  does 
not  build,  he  receives  his  dwelling  from  his  landlord,  or 
rather  from  his  landlord’s  specially  favoured  architect,  and 
the  architect  must  plan  and  calculate  to  meet  the  practical 
side  of  the  question,  and  construct  in  a  matter-of-fact 
manner  so  as  to  please  the  taste,  or  more  frequently  the 
want  of  taste,  of  his  employer,  without  expressing  any 
fanciful  national  ingenuity  in  his  plans.  Architectural 
improvements  can  thus  but  slowly  be  made,  and  to  exhibit 


a  really  national  form  is  out  of  the  question.  A  few 
bricks  more,  with  a  few  beams  or  boards,  might  form  a 
gallery  or  verandah  to  sit  upon  in  summer  or  autumn 
evenings,  but  the  landowning  Bounderbys  ”  would  surely 
object  to  such  luxuries,  and  the  dreary  repetition  of  the 
same  gables,  entrance  doors,  and  stiff-cut  windows  in  the 
rough  walls  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Proper  dwellings 
for  the  working  and  labouring  classes  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  is  not  entirely  to  our  credit  as  Christians 
that  neither  love  for  our  neighbour,  nor  taste,  nor  a  sense 
of  high  morality,  beauty,  and  justice  has  driven  us  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  wretched  state  of  our  bye-lanes  and 
alleys,  the  overcrowded  streets,  and  the  mean  hovels  in 
which  our  working  men  and  labourers  live;  but  some 
rather  terrifying  statistical  tables  proving  the  fact  that  air 
and  light,  drainage  and  water  cannot  be  neglected  with 
safety  to  the  wealthier  classes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
neglected  dwellings  and  badly  ventilated  houses  unfit  for 
human  habitation  bear  not  only  indirectly  but  directly  on 
the  figures  marking  deaths,  diseases,  and  criminals  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  Short  tracts  and  abstruse  dogmas  have  done  very 
little  in  this  direction ;  they  have  relegated  the  remedies 
for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  to  another  world, 
and  left  the  life  of  the  community  in  danger.  Happily 
science  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
cubic  feet  of  space  required  for  a  human  being’s  com¬ 
fortable  breathing.  As  we  have  at  last  come  far  enough 
to  acknowledge  the  practical  value  of  treating  human 
beings  at  least  with  the  same  care  as  our  cattle,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  soon  progress  a  step  farther,  and  begin 
to  cultivate  our  taste  and  sense  of  beauty.  We  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  all  the  practical  merits  of  Mr.  Birch’s 
plans  and  designs.  He  is'  a  master  in  using  space  and 
promoting  comfort.  He  never  overlooks  the  necessaiy 
arrangement  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  pays  eveiy 
attention  to  the  drainage.  He  is  an  excellent  builder. 
But  when  he  draws  elevations  for  mansions  he  is  a  mere 
copyist  of  mediaeval  forms.  To  this  style  we  must  object 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  As  little  as  we  can  go 
back  to  State  trials  of  witches  and  the  amiable  religious 
porsucu^ion  of  iho  stake  to  save  the  souls  of  heretics,  can 
we  return  to  forme  which  wprn  thp  nnf  growths  of 
bygone  ages.  G.  G.  Zebffi. 


LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 

Linley  Rochford.  A  Novel.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of 
‘  My  j^emy’s  Daughter  ’  &c.  London  ;  Tinsley  Brothers. 

The  wave  of  unhealthy  sensationalism  which  has  swept 
over  the  great  bulk  of  our  writers  of  fiction  has  not  reached 
Mr.  McCarthy.  He  still  writes  as  clearly,  freshly,  and  as 
free  from  taint  as  ever.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by 
this,  however,  that  his  stories  are  in  any  degree  lacking  m 
a  strong  human  interest,  or  that  he  fails  to  work  out  his 
plots  in  a  manner  to  excite  and  preserve  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  Those  who  remember  his  previous  novels  must 
invariably  have  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  their 
successors  with  confidence,  knowing  that  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  treated  to  compositions  ^culated  to  preserve  the 
iignity  of  the  art  of  fiction.  Besides  their  general  truth¬ 
fulness  to  nature,  there  is  mostly  to  be  discovered  playing 
round  the  several  characters  that  lambent  flame  of  humoiu 
which  is  serviceable  in  lighting  up  particular  traits  and 
idiosyncrasies,  and  setting  them  clearly  in  the  reader  s  eye. 
rhe  author  is  a  man  of  very  wide  sympathy,  a  quality 
without  which,  indeed,  no  writer  of  fiction  can  expect  to 
reach  any  degree  of  perfection.  How  many  of  the  ^novels 
3f  the  present  day  are  “stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  fro^ 
the  sole  reason  that  there  is  not  a  scintillation  of 
important  faculty  to  be  traced  in  their  authors !  The 
writers  have  no  justification  whatever  for  the  work  in 
which  they  engage,  except  the  very  questionable  one  o 
Deing  able  to  adjust  the  language  of  the  English  dictionary 
n  a  manner  that  is  not  absolute  nonsense.  But  as 
dear  and  defined  purpose  in  what  they  do,  we  behold  m 
the  results  displayed  a  lamentable  ignorance  and  incx^ 
petency.  The  only  end  they  serve  is  to  place  in  higher 
relief  the  work  of  better  men.  . 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  *  Linley  Rochford,*  has  managed 
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invest  a  somewhat  simple  plot  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
interest.  The  merit  of  the  book  really  lies  in  its  artistic 
working  out  of  details  and  characters.  The  personages  are 
f0W  in  number,  but  they  are  all  clearly  defined,  and 
realisable  by  the  reader  as  fiesh  and  blood,  and  not  as 
names  or  wooden  puppets.  Linley  Bochford,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  heroine,  is  as  charming  a  girl  as  we  have  met  with  for 
a  long  time,  and  so  well  is  she  drawn  that  we  are  inclined 
to  think  we  should  immediately  know  her  were  we  to  go 
into  the  street  and  meet  her  to-morrow.  She  lived  at  Bonn, 
with  her  two  maiden  aunts,  keeping  school,  till  Mr. 
Rochford  met  her,  and  bore  her  off  as  his  bride.  She  was 
at  that  interesting  period  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
her  husband  just  doubled  her  in  years.  Coming  to  live  in 
Mr.  Bochford  s  fine  old  house  at  Dripdeanham,  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  Linley  was  introduced  to  the  very  limited  circle 
of  individuals  whose  acquaintance  her  husband  cultivated. 
For  a  short  time  her  lot  was  bright  and  serene ;  but  she 
subsequently  discovered  that  her  husband,  in  addition  to 
being  an  epicure,  was  overcome  with  ennui.  Longing 
for  something  to  do,  and  full  of  the  feeling  which  desires 
to  see  other  people  happy,  Linley  adopted  a  waif  whom  she 
found  lost  in  Dripdeanham,  a  girl  named  Sinda  Marzell. 
Under  Linley ’s  care  and  tuition  this  girl  grew  up  to  be 
handsome  in  person,  though  her  heart  was  not  true,  and  was 
never  really  reached  by  her  benefactress.  Upon  the  scene 
next  arrive  Mrs.  Courcelles  and  her  daughter  Cynthia,  the 
latter  a  very  pretty  but  lackadaisical  wax  doll.  But  perhaps 
the  best  character — certainly  the  most  individualised — is 
one  Mr.  Tuxham,  a  very  eccentric  old  gentleman,  whose 
bearish  exterior  hides  a  warm  heart.  There  are  also  a  Mr. 
Platt  and  his  wife,  excellent  beings,  who  have  risen  from  a 
condition  of  the  direst  poverty  to  one  of  great  wealth, 
and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  origin. 
Mr.  Platt  afterwards  succeeds  in  representing  his  native 
town  in  Parliament.  All  the  persons  just  mentioned  are, 
however,  subsidiary  to  Linley,  her  husband,  and  his  friend, 
Roche  Valentine,  a  man  who  is  in  danger  of  being  lost 
to  the  world  for  lack  of  a  serious  purpose  in  life.  But 
we  are  forgetting  the  main  drift  of  the  story.  Little  by 
little,  poor  Linley  discovers  the  absolute  selfishness  of  her 
husband’s  heart,  and  finally  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  never  possessed  his  affections.  On  one  occasion  she 
found  him  leaning  over  the  sofa,  and  breathing  passionate 
words  to  Cynthia  Courcelles,  whom  he  had  previously  pro¬ 
fessed  to  love.  She  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse,  and 
Rochford  concocted  a  stoiy  which  for  some  time  satisfied 
his  wife.  But  a  more  wretched  incident  followed.  Roch¬ 
ford  made  love  to  the  very  girl  whom  Linley  had  redeemed 
from  squalor  and  misery,  and  the  treacherous  woman 
awepted  his  professions.  This  determined  the  injured 
wife,  whose  affection  for  her  husband  had  completely  died 
out,  and  she  prepared  to  leave  him,  and  to  return  to  Bonn, 
alone,  and  poor  as  she  came.  That  same  night,  however, 
a  dreadful  circumstance  consummated  the  wretched  story  of 
Rockford’s  life.  He  died  in  his  library  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  a  habit  of  secret  drinking 
winch  he  had  acquired,  and  assisted  further  by  undue 
agitation  and  remorse.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Valentine’s 
8wter-in-law  (who,  by-the-bye,  is  an  excellent  character  in 
the  story)  the  young  widow  met  Roche  again.  All  through 
ber  troubles  he  had  loved  Linley  passionately,  and  with  a 
tenfold  greater  strength  than  that  to  which  the  dead  could 
ever  lay  claim.  He  now  drew  from  her  the  much-prized 
secret  that  his  love  was  returned,  and  the  novel  thus 
fiappily  concludes : — “  *  Speak  to  her,  for  in  her  thou  hast  all 
fi^t  thou  desirest,’  says  the  demi-god  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
when  he  gives  Alcestis  to  him  who  believed  that  he  had 
ost  her  for  ever.  Let  us  leave  Roche  Valentine  to  speak 
0  her  in  whom  he  has  all  that  he  ever  loved  or  longed  for 
in  woman,  and  who  is  given  to  him,  in  almost  as  strange 
and  unexpected  a  way  as  if  some  divine  strength  had 
i^stled  with  fate  and  death,  and  won  her  for  him.  *  The 
things  that  seemed  likely,’  says  the  poet  of  the  Alcestis, 
not  fulfilled,  but  Heaven  finds  the  way  of  the 
unexpected ;  and  so  has  this  come  to  pass.’  ” 

^  slip  is  made  by  Mr.  McCarthy  in  putting  into  the 
jnouth  of  one  of  his  characters  an  anecdote,  as  new,  which 
IS  one  of  the  most  venerable  Joe  Millerisms  with  which  we  | 


are  acquainted.  A  Mr.  Tenby  states  that  a  church  builder 
in  the  north  chaffed  a  friend  of  his  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  friend  bet  fifty  pounds  that  he  could,  and 
commenced  reciting,  **  Father  of  all,  in  every  age,”  &c., 
upon  which  the  church  builder  gave  in,  and  paid  the 
money.  *  Linley  Rochford,’  however,  is  a  novel  remarkably 
free  from  faults,  and  one  which  we  can  commend  without 
the  least  reservation.  It  is  excellently  conceived,  well 
I  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  author’s  reputation. 

G.  Barnett  Smith. 


A  POSITIVIST  POET. 

Premieres  Poesies— Poiaiet  PhUoaopJuques.  Par  L.  Ackermann.  Paris  ; 

Alphonse  Lemerre* 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  duty  to  signalise  the  advent  of  a 
writer  of  talent,  and  especially  so  when  the  nature  of  his 
work  is  not  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  many,  unless 
attention  is  drawn  to  it.  Madame  Ackermann’s  name  is  all 
but  unknown,  and  her  writings  were  noted  only  a  short 
time  ago.  In  her,  however,  we  find  a  poet  considerably 
loftier  than  many  a  courtier  of  the  muses  of  greater  fame. 
Madame  Ackermann  is  almost  a  woman  of  genius,  and 
where  among  the  present  generation  of  French  poets  can 
we  discover  one  passing  the  limits  which  separate  genius 
from  talent  ?  Real  poets  in  France  are  few  in  number,  and 
those  who  possess  acquired  inspiration  suffer  from  mannerism 
to  a  most  undue  extent.  Since  Musset  and  Baudelaire  left 
behind  them  a  magnificently  expressed  token  of  supremo 
despair,  it  has  been  the  fashion  among  poetical  young 
gentlemen  of  vast  pretensions  and  limited  imagination  to 
measure  their  little  strides  with  the  vast  steps  of  these 
unhappy  masters ;  in  verses  studiously  imitated  they  speak 
!  of  themselves,  of  their  aspirations,  of  their  disappointments 
and  unutterable  anguish  with  such  lament  that  one  would 
candidly  believe  them  the  most  wretched  of  men ;  they 
unceasingly  allude  to  their  lost  love  ;  they  curse  progress 
which  annihilates  sweet  illusions  and  destroys  faith ;  they 
fiercely  anathematise  humanity,  show  their  fists  to  the 
heavens  just  like  Prometheus,  and  spare  no  means  of  making 
the  reader  feel  much  disgusted  with  human  affairs.  The 
reader,  after  perusing  two  or  three  productions  of  the  kind, 
becomes  disgusted  not  with  the  world  but  with  the  poet, 
who  would  appear  to  him  far  more  ridiculous  could  he  see 
him  on  the  Boulevards  enjo3dng  the  boons  he  execrates  in 
verse  with  anything  but  despair  depicted  on  his  jovial 
countenance.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  a  paltry  versi¬ 
fier  smiting  his  head  and  rolling  it  in  ashes,  and  speaking 
of  himself  as  of  a  natural  curiosity.  It  may  be  well  for 
men  made  in  another  mould  to  embody  human  despair  in 
immortal  verses,  but  what  seems  striking  and  sometimes 
awful  in  them  appears  laughable  in  their  petty  satellites. 
There  have  been  great  poets  among  sceptics,  but  there  have 
been  greater  ones  among  believers.  To  believe  in  humamty 
is  more  difficult  than  to  despair  of  it,  and  in  all  ages  we 
find  hiin  who  confides  in  human  justice  higher  than  him 
who  is  incapable  of  rising  above  disbelief,  not  of  God,  but 
of  men. 

Madame  Ackermann  is  not  of  this  class  of  maudlin 
bards.  In  her  opening  lines  she  expresses  her  intention  of 
suppressing  personal  effusions  : — 

'  J’irai  seule  et  brisant  raa  lyre, 

Souffrant  mes  maux  sans  Ics  chanter; 

Car  je  sentirais  h  les  dire 
Plus  de  douleur  qu’  k  les  porter. 

To  express  in  better  terms  the  proud  dignity  which  very 
properly  forbids  the  poet  from  enlarging  on  her  personal 
concerns  would  be  difficult.  In  the  verses  that  follow 
we  find  sentiments  well  worth  expression.  The  lady  poet 
speaks  with  calm  modesty,  and  the  foim  of  her  poetry  is 
the  refiex  of  her  mind.  Madame  Ackermann  is  a  positivist, 
and,  following  with  success  the  example  set  by  Victor  Hugo, 
she  applies  philosophy  to  poetiy,  and  treats  in  verses  of  no 
particular  brilliancy,  but  withal  limpid  and  well  constructed, 
thoughts  of  the  highest  sphere.  There  are  throughout  her 
lines  an  elevation  of  thought  and  a  subdued  melancholy  far 
more  impressive  than  the  most  furious  assertions  of  hope- 
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lessness  and  suffering.  Finer  verses  than  the  following  may 
have  been  written,  but  none  more  touching  and  simple 

Elle  se  dissoadra,  cette  argile  l^g^re 
Qu*ont  4inae  un  instant  la  joie  et  la  douleur  ; 

Les  vents  vont  disperser  cette  noble  poossi^re 
Qni  fut  jadis  an  cffinr. 

Mais  d’antres  coears  naltront  qai  renouront  la  trame 
De  VOS  espoirs  brisks,  de  vos  amoars  ^teints, 

Perp^tuant  vos  plears,  vos  rdres,  votre  flamme 
Dans  les  ages  lointains. 

Tout  les  Stres,  formant  une  chaine  ^ternelle, 

Se  passent  en  courant  le  flambeau  de  Tamour, 

Chacun  rapidement  prend  la  torche  immortelle 
£t  la  rend  a  son  toar. 

With  the  simplest  mise  en  scene,  and,  perhaps,  because  of 
this  simplicity,  the  poet  attains  to  effects  that  strike  the  more 
that  they  obviously  come  under  her  pen  naturally.  One  of  the 
noteworthy  features  that  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  con¬ 
sists  in  a  curious  contrast  between  a  certain  classical  austerity 
of  style  and  a  modem  boldness  of  thought.  Madame  Acker- 
mann’s  verses  often  give  an  idea  of  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  the 
poet  from  whom — in  tendency  at  least — she  most  distinctly 
hails,  putting  his  sombre  reveries  and  fierce  denunciations  of 
false  religion  in  Bacinian  clothing.  Her  effusions  are  above 
all  those  of  a  tried  and  pacified  mind  that  has  traversed  the 
trials  of  life  without  losing  its  primseval  faith,  and  which, 
although  sore,  lacks  the  bitterness  of  wounded  passion. 
We  meet  with  no  recriminations  against  the  blackness  of 
souls,  the  frailty  of  human  clay,  the  vanity  of  virtue,  and 
other  impeachments  d  la  Musset ;  the  writer  is  always 
serene,  calm,  and  strong,  and  realises  the  duty  of  the  poet 
such  as  it  has  been  beautifully  described  by  Victor  Hugo  in 
‘  Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres  — 

II  doit,  qu*on  I’insalte  ou  qu’on  le  loue 
Avec  la  torche  qu’il  secoae 

Faire  flamboyer  I’areair ! 

What  the  poet  wants  and  celebrates  is  enlightenment, 
progress,  and  universal  concord.  To  express  such  ideas 
without  commonplace  is  no  easy  matter ;  yet  no  one  will 
venture  to  contest  the  lofty  sentiment  of  the  following 
lines  ; — 


De  la  lumiere  done  !  bien  qne  ce  mot  n’exprime 
Qu’un  d^sir  sans  espoir,  qui  va  s’exasp^rant. 

A  force  d’etre  en  vain  poussc,  ce  cri  sublime 
Devient  de  plus  en  plus  navrant. 


Et  quand  il  s’^teindra.  le  vieux  soleil  lui>mdme 
Frissonnera  d’horreur  dans  son  obscurity, 

En  Tentendant  sortir,  comme  un  adieu  supreme 
Des  livres  de  Thumanit^. 


If  Madame  Ackermann  does  not  rise  above  honourable 
excellence  in  the  art  of  poetry,  she  is  incomparably  superior 
to  clever  setters  of  coloured  words  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
thinker.  She  may  without  partiality  be  described  as  the 
first  of  living  French  woman-poets. 

Camille  Babrere. 


NIMROD  OF  THE  SEA. 


Nimrod  of  the  Sen;  or,  the  American  Whaleman. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 


By  W.  M.  Davis. 


This  is  an  agreeable  book  upon  a  rather  disagreeable 
subject.  The  author  is  an  American,  who  rejoices  in  the 
theory  that  the  English  spirit  of  adventure  transplanted  in 
America  has  struck  deep  root,  and  brought  forth  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  sea.”  Mr.  Davis  traces  our  first  record  of 
whale-fishing  to  King  Alfred’s  account  of  a  certain  Ohther 
the  Norway  man,”  who  coasted  along  the  country  of  the 
Fins,  until  he  passed  the  North  Cape,  and  penetrated  the 
great  White  Sea,  wherein  he  found  great  whales  of  forty- 
eight  and  fifty  ells  in  length,  the  same  being  so  exceedingly 
numerous  and  tame  that  Ohther,  with  the  help  of  five  men, 
could  kill  sixty  of  them  in  two  days.”  Here  was  a  chance 
for  King  Alfred’s  starving  men  of  Wessex  !  But,  according 
to  Mr.  Davis,  it  was  not  until  1593  that  England  benefited 
by  King  Alfred’s  hint,  and  some  English  ships  made  a 
voyage  to  Cape  Breton  for  the  morse  and  whale-fishery. 
Our  gallant  seamen  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  ports  along  the 
east  Scottish  coast,  might  possibly  find  some  fault  with 
Mr.  Davis’s  facts,  and  certainly  with  his  nomenclature. 
Scotchmen  may  not  unjustly  claim,  with  their  American 
cousins,  some  share  of  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the 


successful  manufacture  of  sperm-oil;  but  EngHshinen 
properly  so  called,  since  they  became  acclimatised  in  South 
Britain,  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  never  evinced  a  livelv 
partiality  for  whales.  Of  the  whale’s  natural  history  they 
know  very  little  more  than  that  it  is  a  fish,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  a  fishy  mammal,  which  is  strongly  addicted  to 
swallowing  prophets.  With  a  mental  reserve,  therefore,  in 
favour  of  Scottish  whalemen,  we  are  quite  willing  to  join 
with  Mr.  Davis  in  his  eulogium  of  the  American  whaleman 
and  of  the  rich  harvest  ”  which  American  enterprise  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  forth  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  harvest 
certainly;  but  wholly  of  oil,  and  in  which  the  yellow¬ 
haired,  lap-laden  Ceres  is  replaced  in  our  imaginations  by 
a  muscular  Yankee  old  salt,”  solemnly  perched  among 
his  oil-barrels,  and  surrounded  by  murderous  harpoons. 

Mr.  Davis’s  ecstatic  accounts  of  a  whaleman’s  exploits 
are  calculated  to  raise  whale-fishing  to  a  level  with  our 
popular  sports.  And,  in  some  of  its  stages,  this  sport  may 
indeed  be  favourably  compared  with  those  of  the  forest  and 
river.  But  no  eloquence  can  clothe  with  romance  for  the 
uninitiated  the  processes,  subsequent  to  the  sport  itself,  but 
which  always  must  be  its  necessary  adjuncts,  of  cutting  up 
the  huge  carcase  of  the  whale,  cooking,  or  “  trying  ”  the 
oil  in  furnaces,  and  stowing  the  said  oil  away  in  barrels. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  this,  the  ugly  side  of  the 
whaleman’s  story,  which  Mr.  Davis  tells  best,  which  is  the 
truest  and  most  useful  portion  of  his  book,  and  which  helps 
to  raise  it  a  step  or  two  above  a  mere  narrative  of  fictitious 
adventure.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  account  of  the 
American  whaler  will  be  read  with  interest  by  English  as 
well  as  Americans.  It  contains  amusing  anecdotes  of 
whaling-life,  and  some  sound  information  upon  a  subject  but 
little  understood  by  English  people  ;  and  it  is  written,  if 
not  with  much  literary  skill,  at  least  with  plenty  of  spirit 
and  of  kindly  human  feeling. 
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Anglise,  1328  to  1388.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  449,  lOs.)  Longmans. 
Thomson,  James.— Complete  Works.  (6d.)  Dicks. 

Versatilius.  The  Vagaries  of  a  Pen.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  312,  2a)  C. 
Clarke. 

Walford,  L.  B.-Mr.  Smith,  a  Part  of  His  Life.  In  Two  Volumes. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Mr.  W,  R,  Greg  has  reprinted  hie  papers 
Ahead;  or,  the  Warnings  of  Cemandra,  and  has  fortified  t 
with  foot-notes  and  appendices.  The  first  of  his  appenen 
is  devoted  to  arguing  that  it  is  impossible  to  realise  y"*  r 
calls  the  “  democratic  idea”  of  government  by  a  majon  y 
the  nation.  •  It  is  inevitable,  he  says,  that  ascertain  num  e 
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people  apply  themselves  to  politics  as  a  profession.  **  Politics, 
though  an  exciting,  is  a  troublesome  and  a  busy  game,  and 
requires  devotion,  experience,  trained  skilL  The  many,  in 
every  state,  are  tw  poor  and  too  hardworked  to  do  more  than 
rush  into  it  occasionally ;  the  few  are  always  at  it  The  few, 
therefore,  the  active  politicians,  the  professional  electioneers, 
get  the  matter  speedily  into  their  own  hands,  speak  for  the 
masses,  and  tell  them  how  to  speak ;  think  for  them,  lead 
them,  and  mislead  them ;  organise  their  action,  direct  their 
votes.”  Hence  Mr.  Greg  concludes  that  democracies  have  a 
perpetual,  nearly  irresistible,  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
oligarchies.”  There  is  some  little  confusion  of  ideas  here.  No 
democrat  contends  that  a  majority  of  the  people  should  be 
engaged  in  the  actual  business  of  government  any  more  than  in 
the  actual  business  of  baking  or  millinery.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  a  democratic  oligarchy  and  an  aristocratic, 
that  the  one  is  responsible  to  a  majority  of  the  people  and  the 
other  is  not.  In  a  democracy  the  professional  legislators  must 
convince  the  nation  of  their  fitness  to  legislate  ;  in  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  the  professional  legislators  assume  their  own  fitness,  or, 
at  most,  recommend  themselves  to  a  limited  section  of  the 
nation.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  Hite  of  the  nation  who 
govern  ;  in  the  other,  the  elite  of  a  section  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Greg,  of  course,  like  a  good  old-fashioned  Whig,  would  con¬ 
fine  the  choice  of  representatives  to  that  section  of  the  nation 
which  he  considers  to  be  mentally  and  morally  the  most 
capable  of  appreciating  le^slative  talent.  But  every  section 
of  the  nation  is  composed  of  human  beings ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  experience  to  believe  that  the  section  which  has 
the  choice  of  the  government  will  not  bend  the  government 
to  rule  in  its  interests.  The  most  stable  form  of  government, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  said,  is  the  pyramidal :  government 
is  most  likely  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
when  it  is  responsible  to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  danger  that  the  hustings  be  infested  by  noisy 
demagogues,  and  that  such  men,  out  of  mere  ambition  or 
greed,  succeed  in  persuading  the  people  to  courses  which  are 
not  for  their  good.  But  that  is  a  danger  that  tends  rapidly  to 


NOTES  ON  THE  QUAETEELIES. 

The  first  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  follows  in  the 
wake  of  German  investigations  into  the  history  of  theology, 
and  presents  a  well- written  account  of  the  German  Mystics  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  One  great  service  rendered  b  v  such 
papers  is  to  dispel  the  popular  notion  that  all  mediaeval 
thmkers,  from  Scotus  Erigena  to  Luther,  were  occupied  solely 
in  spinning  syllogistic  cobwebs  to  support  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  Philosophy  was  doubtless,  in  the  main,  subordinate 
to  dogma  during  those  centuries,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
thinkers  who  boldly  followed  the  guidance  of  their  own  reason 
to  conclusions  antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
Prominent  among  these  was  Eckhart,  the  founder  of  German 
Mysticism  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whom  Hegel  pronounced 
to  be  the  father  of  German  philosophy.  The  writer  in  the 
British  Quarterly  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  question 
how  far  Eckhart  may  have  influenced  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation.  His  method  is  to  state  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mystics,  one  by  one,  then  to  summarise  them,  and  see  how 
far  the  summary  agrees  with  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The 
result  is  to  bring  out  that  there  was  very  little  agreement  ih 
actual  doctrine.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  more  in 
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common  between  Eckhart  and  recent  German  theology  than 
between  him  and  Luther.  The  boldest  and  most  central 
idea  in  his  system,  which  the  Quarterly  but  imperfectly 
rei)re«enta  in  five  items,  was  the  equality  of  essence 
between  the  individual  human  soul  and  God.  Eckhart’s 
mysticism  had  no  need  of  a  Mediator ;  the  individual  soul 
had  to  strive  to  purify  itself  from  earthly  accidents,  and 
to  seal  its  divine  essence  directly  upon  the  being  of  God. 
This  doctrine  involved  the  intense  individualism  which  the 
Quarterly  conceives  to  be  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
Eckiiart  and  his  followers.  But  while  this  was  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  which  triumphed  in  the  Reformation, 
and  reaches  forward  rather  to  later  ways  of  thinking,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Eckhart  was  thereby  removed  from 
all  relation  to  the  Reformation.  It  certainly  destroys  the 
supposition  that  Eckhart  held  in  a  crude  form  the  doctrines 
which  were  afterwards  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  But  one  man  may  give  a  powerful  stimulus  or 
influence  to  another  without  directly  communicating  any 
doctrine  to  him.  A  master  mind  in  antagonism  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  must  have  had  a  powerful  efficacy  in  excit¬ 
ing  and  supporting  rebellion,  even  though  the  rebellion  went 
upon  other  lines.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Eckhart  after  his  death  spoke  in  this  way  to  the  Reformers. 

The  Westminster  Review  opens  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
article  on  the  causes  of  the  Liberal  defeat  at  the  fast  election. 
The  subject,  it  might  be  supposed,  has  already  been  treated 
exhaustively  ;  but  the  events  of  last  session  have  put  us  in  a 
better  position  for  estimating  fairly  the  elections  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  and  the  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review 
puts  things  so  cleverly  that  he  would  be  a  pleasing  companion 
on  the  most  hackneyed  topic.  The  article  is  entitled  “  The 
Revolt  of  the  Residuum.”  Without  following  the  writer 
through  his  entertaining  and  acute  review  of  the  measures 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  w’hich  was,  in  his  opinion, 
“  the  best  Government  that  ever  ruled  this  country,”  we  quote 
the  following  passage,  which  contains  the  justification  of  the 
title  of  the  article  : — 

Without  exactly  looking  fffr  turtle  or  venison,  or  Bath-buns 
all  round,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  newly  enfranchised  voter 
formed  extravagant  expectations  of  what  would  be  done  for  him 
by  the  party  whom  he  should  place  in  power.  He  naturally 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  Liberal  party,  partly  owing  to  its 
mere  name — names  have  great  weight  with  the  vulgar — partly 
owing  to  its  being  somehow  or  other  associated  with  the  cause  of 
the  people.  Then,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  name  went  for  a  great 
deal,  lie  was  popular.  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  taking 
off  taxes  and  cheapening  everything.  He  had  made  French  wine 
cheap:  might  not  cheap  skittles  and  cheap  ale  result  from  his 
manipulation?  Gentlemen  who  wrote  and  still  write  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  about  the  “sound  and  healthy  political 
feelings  of  the  masses,”  “their  sense  of  the  injustice  of  an  alien 
religious  establishment,”  or  else  “  their  determination,  equally 
with  their  betters,  to  resist  innovations  on  our  time-honoured 
institutions,”  and  such  jargon,  should  be  put  through  a  course  of 
six  weeks’  canvassing  in  the  back  alleys  of  our  six  principal  towns, 
and  they  would  return  probably  sadder,  certainly  wiser  men. 
They  would  find  how  great  a  mbtake  it  is  to  suppose  that  unedu¬ 
cated  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  care  for  great  issues  which  do 
not  affect  themselves.  And  the  voters  of  whom  we  speak  had 
been  admitted  to  the  suffrage  without  education,  without  prepara¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  They  were  like  rolling  ballast.  They  dragged 
the  ship  of  the  State  a  great  deal  further  on  one  side  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  gone  in  1868,  and  by  their  disappointment 
and  revulsion  of  feeling  they  similarly  dragged  it  to  an  extreme 
angle  of  inclination  on  the  other  side  in  1874. 

The  present  Westminster  Review  is  all  through  a  number  of 
remarkable  ability  and  interest.  The  review  of  Professor 
Cairnes’s  ‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy,’  with  especial 
reference  to  the  power  of  workmen’s  combinations  in  raising 
wages  ;  the  discussion  of  various  books  on  the  *  Origin  of 
Language’  ;  the  scholarly  paper  on  the  “Editors  and  Biogra¬ 
phers  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,”  in  which  Mr.  W.  C. 
llazlitt’s  recent  book  is  severely  handled ;  the  long  and 
exhaustive  article  on  the  “  Health  and  Education  of  American 
Women  ” — are  all  the  productions  of  men  who  can  write  well 
and  who  know  what  they  are  writing  about.  In  the  last  of 
these  papers,  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  with  the  utmost 
fairness  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  with  every  desire  to  put 
upon  facta  their  legitimate  interpretation,  the  writer  comes 
to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  Dr.  Clarke.  His  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  so  far  from  women  being  injured  by  over-educa¬ 
tion,  “among  the  agencies  immediately  available  for  counter¬ 
acting  the  precocious  physical  development  of  American 
youth  generally,  and  of  American  girls  especially,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  retarding  the  dawn  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
now  notably  premature  in  the  New  England  States,  and  thus 
increasing  the  health  and  strength  of  the  American  people, 
there  is  no  one  so  capable  of  pro  ving  effective  as  systematic 
culture  and  discipline  of  the  intellect,  conjoined  with  abun¬ 
dant  and  regular  muscular  exercise  ;  and  that  such  activity 
of  the  mind  and  body  as  is  here  intended  can  be  beat  secured 


in  its  healthiest  form  by  a  wisely  devised  system  of  co-educa 
tion  wisely  administered.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  back  from  play 
vrrHiofr  to  criticism,  and  to  see  that  Mr.  Buchanan  the  critic 
is  still  a  very  different  man  from  Mr.  Buchanan  the  play- 
w’right.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  though  Mr.  Buchanan 
the  playwright  does  his  best,  in  duty  bound,  to  make  Puri¬ 
tanism  ridiculous,  and  to  encourage  the  most  gaping  form  of 
vulgar  admiration  of  Royalty,  Mr.  Buchanan  the  critic  is  as 
ready  as  ever  to  denounce  pococurantism  and  Toryism.  The 
paper  in  the  JVew  Quarterly  Magazine  on  the  ‘  Character  of 
Go6the,’  has  all  that  mixture  of  sanity  and  insanity,  sound 
critical  insight  and  rampant  buncombe,  which  make  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  criticism  so  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Buchanan  does 
himself  injustice  when,  speaking  of  the  baleful  influence  of 
Goethe,  he  complains  that  his  spell  “  holds  all  criticism  yet, 
and  makes  us  all,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  criticise  as  if  we  were 
born  in  professorial  wigs,  and  had  academic  gowns  for  swath- 
ing-clothes.”  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not  invariably  professorial  • 
he  does,  indeed,  frequently  assume  the  airs  of  a  “Titanic 
Tutor,”  but  very  frequently,  also,  he  writes  as  if  his  robes  of 
office  consisted  of  a  parti-coloured  suit  and  a  close-fitting 
head-dress  adorned  with  bells.  The  clearness  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  vision  is  not  in  the  least  dimmed  by  reverence. 
His  method  appears  to  be  objective.  He  knows  that  Gogthe 
superintended  a  theatre  and  had  a  good  many  love  affairs, 
and  accordingly  he  takes,  as  the  two  roots  of  GoSthe’s 
character,  theatricality  and  sexuality.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
never  tired  of  dilating  on  the  power  exercised  by  these  two 
influences  on  Goethe’s  life.  Yet,  powerful  as  they  were,  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  much  might  have  been  done  to  save  Goethe, 
by  an  early  marriage.  “The  affair  with  Frederika  maybe 
described  as  the  decisive  point  in  his  career.  Had  he  hesitated 
then,  and  married  the  poor  girl,  his  aphrodital  impulses  might 
have  exhausted  themselves  at  the  outset,  and  we  should  never 
have  had  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister,’  and  the  other  cerebellic  auto¬ 
biographies.”  It  was  well  for  Goethe’s  reputation,  literary  if 
not  moral,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  on  that  occasion,  for  it  was 
these  affinities  with  w'omen,  one  after  another,  that  “  finally 
manufactured  Goethe  into  a  great  literary  genius.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  sex  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.”  “  Without  prelimi¬ 
nary  sensuous  agitation,  the  one  Eternal  Idea  seemed  to  have 
no  legislation  over  him  at  all,  and  his  Soul  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  physical  nature.”  “  One  is  constantly  doubting, 
in  spite  of  oneself,  whether  Nature,  in  the  beginning,  really 
meant  Goethe  for  a  genius  at  all.”  Mixed  up  with  all  this 
stuff,  one  meets  many  sentences  of  real  insight :  but  the  best 
things  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  article  have  already  been  better 
said  by  Mr.  Richard  Hutton,  in  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  money  has  been  brisker  this  week  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  apprehension  of  dearer  rates.  The  advance 
to  4  per  cent,  made  yesterday  at  the  Bank  of  England  was 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated.  The  rates  for  mer- 
Cit utile  bills  of  the  first  class  are  now  per  cent. 

The  movement  by  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  to  a 
higher  rate  of  discount  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  in  checking  foreign  withdrawals  than 
one  of  necessity.  The  different  markets  had  become  con¬ 
tracted  in  expectation  of  some  movement,  and  therefore  the 
action  has  had  a  good  effect  in  dispersing  all  fears,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  exercise  no  prejudicial  influence  over  the 
legitimate  interests  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  now  35^  per  cent. 

The  whole  course  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions  has  this 
week  been  unfavourable  to  holders  of  public  Securities.  Ihe 
collapse  of  an  “account”  for  the  rise  on  the  eve  of  the  fort¬ 
nightly  settlement  produced  a  bad  eftect ;  and  this,  combined 
with  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to  the  probability  of  a  rise 
in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount,  and  the  failure  of  a  broker  in  a 
large  way  of  business  to  get  through  the  settlement,  hM 
tended  to  force  down  all  classes  of  Securities,  particularly 
those  of  Home  and  American  Railways.  Consols  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  comparatively  firm  all  the  week,  closing  this  evening 
at  92^  to  92J,  being  an  advance  of  J  per  cent.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  this  depression  is  only  of  a  temporary  characwr, 
most  of  the  influences  acting  upon  the  market  being  or  a 
favourable  tendency.  For  instance,  the  traffic  returns,  ^ 
are  generally  a  fair  index  to  the  state  of  trade,  have  late  y 
been  satisfactory  ;  and  there  has  been,  apart  from  specula  iv 
operations,  steady  purchases  on  behalf  of  the  investing  ‘  * 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  of  the  Midland  ^ -gg 

pany  to  abolish  second-class  carriages,  and  to  reduce 
for  the  first-class,  had  the  effect  of  frightening  small  specula  i 
holders  of  that  and  similar  Railway  Securities,  and  such  sa 


have  to  a  great  extent  been  the  cause  of  the  depression. 
As  soon  as  the  heavy  settlement  had  been  accomplished^  there 
was  at  once  a  better  tendency,  and  the  Stocks  most  severely 
shaken  by  the  Midland  proposal  comparatively  recovered 
their  lost  ground.  The  only  Stocks  which  can  be  said  to 
have  been  really  firm  this  week  are  Metropolitan  District 
and  Metropolitan,  and  even  these  were  depressed  at  one 
period.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  all  descriptions  have 
suffered  ;  South  American  Stocks,  owing  to  the  revolt  in  the 
Biver  Plate.  Spanish  Three  per  Cents,  have,  however, 
exceptionally  shown  firmness.  In  the  American  Railway 
Market,  Erie,  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Securities, 
have  all  fluctuated  severely,  and  close  to-day  at  a  reduction 
of  in  Erie  Shares,  4  in  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
1  to  2  per  cent,  in  the  other  various  Stocks.  Anglo-American 
show  a  fall  of  hi.  on  the  week,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  large 
operator  in  them,  as  referred  to  above.  Generally  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Markets  have  now  arrived  at  a  position 
more  in  accordance  with  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  speculative  rumours. 

In  Home  (Railway  Stocks  the  movements  have  been  as 
follows  : — A  fall  of  in  London  and  North-Western  ;  2|  in 
Great  Western ;  If  in  Great  Northern  “A”;  in  ditto 
Ordinary,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  South-Eastern 
Ordinary ;  1^  in  Midland,  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Pre¬ 
ference  ;  1  in  Sheffield  “A,”  and  North  Eastern  ;  |  in  South- 
Eastern  “A,”  Caledonian,  and  North  British  ;  ^  in  Great 
Eastern,  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary ;  ^  in  London 
and  South-Western  ;  f  in  Sheffield ;  and  \  in  Metropolitan 
District ;  •  but  a  rise  of  1  in  Metropolitan,  and  ^  in  Brighton. 
Tlie  closing  prices  are : — 

Caledonian,  92;  Great  Eastern,  42;*  Great  Northern,  139 
xd;  ditto  “A,”  1561;  Great  Western,  1141;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  142;  Brighton,  87l;  North  Western,  148J ; 
South-Western,  114  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  22f;  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  681 1  Midland,  1321 ;  Metropolitan,  67 ;  Metropolitan 
District,  29| ;  ditto  Preference,  72 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  721;  ditto  Deferred,  44;  North  British,  621;  North 
Eastern,  166 J;  South  Eastern,  lllj;  ditto  Deferred,  98|. 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  comprised  a  fall  of 
3  in  Entre  Rios,  2  in  Hungarian  1873,  Turkish  Six  per 
Cents.  1871,  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1873,  and  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.  (“  B  ”  and  “  C  ”) ;  1^  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1869, 
Egyptian  1868,  and  Peruvian  Six  per  ('^ents.  1870 ;  ’  Ij^  in 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  ;  1  in  th«  Coota  Rioa  Loans,  and 
Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872  ;  J  in  Egyptian  1873,  and  the 
Khedive  Loan  ;  and  |  in  French  Five  per  Cents. ;  but  there 
has  been  a  rise  of  ^  in  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.,  and  §  in 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  The  quotations  this  afternoon  are 
as  follows : — 

Argentine,  1871,  87 ;  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.,  32^ ;  Buenos 
Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  86;  do.  1873,  85  ;  Costa  Rica  Six 
per  Cents.,  24;  do  Seven  per  Cents.,  22;  Egyptian,  1868,  82; 
do.  1873,  731  xd. ;  do.  Viceroy,  105  ;  do.  Khedive,  741 ;  Entre  Rios, 
93;  French  Three  per  Cents.,  98|;  Hungarian,  1873,  72;  Italian, 
1861,  661 ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  70^ ;  do.  Five  per  Cents., 
58| ;  Portuguese,  46};  Russian,  1873,  lOOi;  do.  Nicolai,  85; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  181;  do.  National  Land,  54;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  45f ;  do.  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  54  ;  do.  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,  64  xd;  do.  Six  per  Cents.,  1873,  61|;  do.  Nine 
per  Cent,  Treasury  Bonds,  84 ;  and  Uruguay,  65. 


TlflE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-ffarden,  London.  The  Annual 
Sub^ription,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4*34  dols.,  Gold,  and  may  be 
Emitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34}  Pine-street,  New  Vork. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,480,  OCTOBER  10,  1874. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Intervention  In  Spain. 

The  Irish  Clerical  Exodus.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s  Address, 
nhy  Republicanism  has  Lagged  in  France.  Army  Reconstruction. 
The  Gas  Companies.  The  Crieff  Murderer. 

A  College  for  Men  and  Women. 

The  Financial  Position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
r-  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Fowler.  Captain  Maxse  and  National  Education. 
The  Dedication  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

Egyptian  and  Assyrian  for  the  Million. 

Prairie  and  Forest.  Birds— Their  Cages  and  Keep. 

Recent  Novels.  Acknowledgments  and  Notes. 

Music.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  ISs.  per  annum, 
hondou;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 


T  ADIES^  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con- 

A-i  nectlon  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON.— The  DAY 
CLASSES,  for  LADIES,  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Logic  (Elementary  and  Advanced),  Constitutional  History,  and 
Chemistry,  will  open  at  University  College  on  and  after  Monday,  Oct.  2ft. 
Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  the  office  In  tne  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MYLNE, 
li-sq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


T3EDFORD  COLLEGE,  8  and  9  York-place,  Portnian- 

-iA  square  (late  48  and  49  Bedford-square.)— The  OPENING  of  the 
SESSION  1874-6  is  unavoidably  DELAYED,  In  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
finished  state  of  the  new  premises,  till  the  half  term,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12. 

Information  given  by  the  Lady  Resident,  at  the  temporary  office,  7  York- 
street,  Portman -square,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  o'clock. 

JANE  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 


QANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851). 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace 
on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  "There  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suflering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  mav  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BROMPTON,  and  167  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’ Establishment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

nPHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

A  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlinrton  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Pal«o- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies.— SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone-place,  London. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Familiaa  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
yean’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours  £10  lOs. ;  "The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


^EAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  68.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  Od.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s-lane). 

(  'lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

vA  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


Raised  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fts.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die.— T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

("^ULLETON’S  plates  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  C'ran- 
boume  street  (corner  of  St  ^lartin's  lane),  W.C. 


^IGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2a;  £3  3s.;  £4  48.;  £6  68.;  £6  16s.;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. : 


tieavy  KnucKie-austers,  aio  108.  oeuu  size  uuaer  «  piece 

thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Creats,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings.- T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  guality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


T.  C’ijLLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s-lane). 

Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s. 
The  following  are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Koval  Family,  tho 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  cresU  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON.  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 
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rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

JL  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


^irkbeck 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  adv*n.  * 

by  the  BIEKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and 
hold  Secnritiefl  at  “ 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


CUAS.  MORRISON.  Esq.,  Depaty-C'hairman. 
r.  Dn  Pr^  Grenfell,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

A.  Klockmann,  Esq.  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

£.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Pnnjaub, 

Hugh  M’Callocb,  Esq.  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

Baron  J.  U.  W.  L'e  Schroder,  Esq.  John  Fleming,  Esq. 

George  Young,  £»q. 

Manager  in  London. 

G.  H.  Burnett. 

Manager  or  Life  Departsient. 

J.  Owen. 

Secretart. 

F.  W.  Lance. 

Generai.  Manager. 

David  Smith. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  nthich  this  company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  con* 
tinues  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  mutual  assurance  with  the  safety  of  a 
arge  protecting  capital  and  accumulated  funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the 
acTlities  and  advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any  life  assur¬ 
ance  office.  Under  these  principles  the  business  of  the  company  continues 
rapidly  to  Increase. 

Ninety  pt  r  cent,  of  the  whole  profits  is  divided  among  the  assured  on  the 
participating  scale. 

The  profits  are  divided  every  five  years. 

Policies  Indisputable  after  lire  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the  rates  fixed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  home  and  abroad,  insured  at  the  most 
moderate  rates. 

The  net  premiums  for  1872  amounted  to  £794,315  3s.  Id. 

I’rospcctuses  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 
CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 61  Threadneedle  street  (E.C.) 

West-end  Office— «  Waterloo-place.  (8.W.) 

£dinburgh~64  Prince’s-street. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINPAq 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
30  Southunpton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  *  ^ 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fiv*. 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent.  Interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  toy 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer.  ^ 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  efl*ected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


29  and  30  South 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicions  old  mellow  spirit 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  nnrirall 


- -  -  quality  unrivalled, 

ectivpure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
Rea  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-atreet,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDIES  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  WASTING, 
AND  INDIGESTION,  ARE 

PINOEEATIO  emulsion  and  PAN0BEATI5E, 

As  attested  by  reports  from  Medical  Men  who  have  made  the  subjects  their 
special  study.  The  lives  of  Consumptive  I’ersons  are  prolonged,  the  appetite, 
strength,  and  weight  are  increased,  digestion  promoted,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  body  improved. 

Bottles  from  28.  to  218.  of  the  Manufacturers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  DATDBA 
TATULA.  Specific  for  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  &c. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  (or  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  ('hlna,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  .<4team 
Navigation  Companv  despatoh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vik  the 
Sue*  Canal,  every  Tnurnday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offiocfl— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


O-EOXiOO-IST. 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

GJIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

"  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  or  Ansted,  Bnckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others, on  the  followingterms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cablm*t,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Cmlections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  retiuisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  inteiesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  al|o 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  other* 
Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  snd 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  pu^ 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  pat  up  and  labelled  in  ciw 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  ana 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or*  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresst's,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

248,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


“  The  source  of  many  a  writer’s  woe  has  been  discovered. 

PENS!  PENS!!  PENS!!! 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen. 

“  The  misery  of  a  bad  Pen  is  now  a  voluntary  infliction. 
Another  blessing  to  men !  The  Hindoo  Pen. 

1,2(X)  Newspapers  recommend  them.  See  Graphic,  17th  Msy 

Sold  by  every  respectable  Stationer.  Post,  la  Id. 
Patentees,  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair-street,  E 


^^OMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.-ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holbom.  London. 


diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  elF^.  Price 

84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS  8  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

J  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 

3*.  6d.;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps  — ALEX.  ROSS, 
24H  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 38.  6d. ; 
I  ace  Powder.  Is.  rr  ^  j  % 


‘‘PLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BJ 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  u 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  In 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imiUtlons. 


r.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

a  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
*•  ff«»r»nteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
the  hair  with  It  by  the  md  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
greynm  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  obJectionaDle  in  it. 
,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  lligh  Holbom,  London. 


!t  hours, 


i 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro>Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  OfSce  for  Advertisementst 
84  FLEET-STBEET,  E.O. 


Fnm  the  'TALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29th,  1872. 

“  TffE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America  i  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


.  „  ,  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

12  Table  Forks .  1  11  0  1  18  0  2  4  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  001  10  01  12  0 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  10  01  18  02  4  0 

12  Dessert  do . . .  1  o  01  10  01  12  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0 

2  Salt  do . . .  020030040 

1  Mustarddo .  01001002  0 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  00  12  00  11  0 

1  Gravy  do . . .  06  o[  076096 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15  0 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  Oi  0  13  0  0  16  6 

1  Batter  Knife . . .  02  6' 036050 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  05  6' 070080 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  03  o|  049040 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  02  6030036 


0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 
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Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  J OHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.->£8timate8  given  for  re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  8up«rior  mann- 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  mm 
7>.6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  ISs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

^  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

BlacK  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Tr^s,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mache  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teaketties,  6s.  6d.  to  Hs.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0  ’ 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0  ' 

SLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  HPnf  nna#  „nnrai.^a  IT n flrr a vt n and  'Prfpaa 


Without  one. 


UICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IBONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

JJOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Prevention 


i  TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels^  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leavl^  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  piqier.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
Intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  '*  SATURDA  T  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

“Pbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  Yobs  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-Iikc 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thahes-stbeet,  London,  E.C. 

DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pare 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  oonstltstions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS, 

DINNEFORD  and  CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

JL  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange -buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY, 


The  new  quarterly  magazine 

for  OCTOBER.  Price  28. 6d. ;  free  by  post,  2b.  lOd. 


AU  lliC  IUUH8,  ailU  UUUBUlAipVIUIli  VA  VIyAA^A  AVIUAIUAWAV 

orst  fa  themselves.  Let  Holloway’s  remedies  be  tried  on  the 

cheat  debility  or  annoyance  of  a  dry  hacking  cough.  After  the 

•kin  h«  K  *tnd  behind,  has  been  fomented  with  warm  brine  and  the 

a  with  a  towel,  the  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  twice 

taken  in  u  chest,  and  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  Pills  should  be 
wcakenitf  i*?*^^*  ^  purify  the  blood  and  cleanse  the  system  without 

*““g  It  or  rousiug  or  aggravating  nervous  irritation. 


CONTESTS 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (concluded).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  FANCY.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

A  SEA  CHANGELING :  a  Novel,  By  the  Author  of  ‘Olive  Varcoc.’ 
SPIRITUALISM  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Nathaniel  A.  Harness. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOETHE.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of 
*  White  Rote  and  Red.' 

SMALL  FARMS,  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

IN  THE  RUE  FROIDE :  a  Tale.  By  Katharine  8.  Macquoid.  Author  of 
‘Patty.’  , 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TTLEB,  Warwick-house,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Fine  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d., 
nPHE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  RICHARD  the  FIRST, 

X  surnamed  Cosur-de-Lion,  King  of  England.  By  Professor  AYTOUN, 
D.C.L.,  Author  of  *  The  Lays  of  the  Scottisb  Cavaliers/  Ac. 

London ;  WILLIAM  TKGG  and  CO.,  Pancras-lanc,  Cheapside. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAE  NOVELS, 

JT  ALL  TBM  LIBRARIES.  ’ 

By  the  Author  of 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS, 

HEADY,  OR  NEARLY  READY. 


HOPE  MEREDITH 

‘  St  Olare’s.’  3  vols. 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

‘  Qucenie  ’  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  norels  of  thp 
It  Is  amusing,  healthy,  and  well  written.  The  plot  is  deeply  InterMtinl* 
the  characters  are  true  to  nature,  while  the  language  is  fresh  and  yicoron.*’ 
— Court  Journal. 

SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

•CASTE,’ &c.  2vola,2l8. 

“  A  delightful  novel,  ably  constructed,  and  very  well  written.”— £rainfner 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant 


A  ROMANCE  of  •  ACADIA  TWO  CENTURIES 

AGO.  From  a  Sketch  by  the  late  CHARLES  KNIGHT.  3  vols., 
crowu  8vo,  31s.  6d.  [Woic  ready. 

Treface. 

•' During  the  time  of  enforced  leisure  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
his  ‘  twilight,'  Charles  Knight  amused  himself  by  collecting  materials  for 
a  tale  iuunded  on  the  Early  History  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  sketched  the 
plot,  and  the  principal  characters  to  be  introduced,  when,  feeling  that  the 
work  would  aemand  more  continuous  attention  than  he  could  bestow,  he 
laid  it  aside,  without,  however,  giving  up  the  hope  that  the  project  might 
be  some  day  carried  out  by  others.  During  the  pust  year,  two  members  of 
his  family,  a  daughter  and  a  grand-daughter,  finding  how  much  had  been 
done,  and  how  little— from  the  nature  of  the  subject-  was  needed  to  make 
the  bare  liistorical  facts  group  themselves  into  the  form  of  a  romance, 
resolved  on  an  attempt  to  complete  the  *  Sketch  *  which  they  now  offer  to 
the  public,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  regret  that  the  outlines  were 
nut  filled  in  by  one  so  much  more  capable  than  themselves  of  doing  justice 
to  this  ffuinance  of  Acadia.” 


NOTICE.— Now  ready,  Vol.  X.,  completing  the  Work, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  from  the 

DISCOVERY  of  the  AMERICAN  CON  flNENT  to  the  Year  1782. 
By  GEORGE  BANCROFT.  With  Fortraits,  Maps,  Ac.  In  10  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  price  £G  complete;  or  12s.  each  volume  separately. 

“The  completion  of  this  work— the  grandest  historical  enterprise  ever 
essayed  by  an  American— should  be  noted  with  a  white  stone  in  the  annals 
of  our  literature.  Begun  just  forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  attended  through¬ 
out  its  progress  by  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  the  American  people,  and  by 
the  deliberate  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  abroad  and  at  home  in 
the  department  of  historical  composition.”— Bosfon  Literary  World. 


Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.  each, 

A  HISTORY  of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  and 

ANCIENT  COMMERCE.  By  W.  S.  LINDSAY.  In  4  vols. 

[Ninr  ready. 


This  day  is  published, 

SPEECHES;  SPOKEN  AND  UNSPOKEN. 

Bt  EDWARD  LORD  LYTTON. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  BT  HIS  SON, 

ROBERT  LORD  LYTTON. 

Two  Volumes,  8vo,  248. 

••  His  speeches  on  the  gravest  political  and  social  topics  are  pointed  tnd 
lightened  by  the  play  of  his  humorous  fancy,  just  as  bis  brightest  novels 
bear  traces  everywhere  of  patient  thought  and  deep  convictiona  .  .  . 
Taking  the  volumes  all  in  all,  they  add  in  ail  respects  to  our  admiration  for 
their  eminent  subject,  while  we  think  they  fairly  vindicate  for  him  the 
place  claimed  by  his  son— •  A  foremost  rank  among  the  ten  or  twelve  best 
Tarliamentary  orators  of  my  own  time.’  ’’ — Times,  Oct.  7,  1874. 


This  Collection  of  Reproductions  from  Choice  and  Rare  Proofs  represents, 
in  perfect  Fac-simile.  Engravings,  the  ag;^regate  value  of  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  Twelve  Hundred  Guineas. 

Imperial  folio,  cloth  extra,  price  .^3  13s.  6d., 

OLD  MASTERS.  Da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo,  Michael 

Angelo,  Romagna,  Del  Sarto,  Correggio,  I’armigiano,  Caracci,  Guido, 
Dornenichiuo,  Guerciiio,  Baroccio,  Volterra,  Allori,  Maratti,  and 
Carlo  Dolci.  Reproduced  in  Piiotugraphy  from  the  celebrated  Engrav¬ 
ings  by  Longlii  Anderloni,  Garavaglia,  Toschi,  and  Raimondi,  in  tbe 
Collection  oi  Prints  and  Drawings  in  tlie  British  Museum,  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices.  By  STEPHEN  THOMPSON.  [Now  ready. 


The  EARTH  us  MODIFIED  bj  HUMAN  ACTION. 

A  New  Edition  of  ‘MAN  and  NATURE,’  by  GEORGE  P.  MARSH 
8vo.  cloth,  price  18s. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  ARCHITECT, 
VIOLLET  LE  DUC. 

HOW  to  BUILD  a  HOUSE.  Bj  Viollet  le  Due, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  &c.  1  vol.,  medium  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  Plans,  &c.,  12s. 


NEW  WORKS 


DAVID  FRIEDRICH  STRAUSS  in  his  LIFE  and 

WRITINGS.  By  EDWARD  ZELLER.  Authorised  Trsnslstion. 
with  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  58.  [On  October  I9tk. 

The  MAINTENANCE  of  HEALTH:  a  Medical  Work 

for  Lay  Readers  By  JOHN  MILNER  FOTUERGILL,  M.D, 
M.R.C.P.,  Junior  Physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  Crown 
8vo,  128.  6d.  [Just  pubbsked. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA ;  an  Essay  towards  a 

better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  98. 

MOHAMMED  and  MOHAMMEDANISM:  Lectnreg 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  In  February  and 
March,  1874.  By  R.  BOS  WORTH  SMITH,  M  A.  Crown  8vo,  68. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Water  loo-place. 


[Nearly  ready. 


A  MANUAL  of  PRECIOUS  STONES  and  ANTIQUE 

GEMS.  By  HODDER  M.  WESTROPP,  Author  of ‘The  Traveller's 
Art  Companion,’  *  Pre  Historic  Phases,’  Ike.  Small  post  8vo,  numerous 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  Bs.  [On  the  20fA. 


In  1  voL,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  numerous  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  Chromo- 

lithographs,  358., 

The  SECOND  NORTH  GERMAN  POLAR  EXPE¬ 
DITION,  in  the  Year  I8G9-70,  of  the  Ships  Germania  and  Hansa, 
under  ttie  Command  of  Captain  Koldeway.  Edited  and  Condensed 
by  11.  W.  BATES,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
Translated  by  LOUIS  MERCIER,  M.A.  (Oxon.> 


FLEMISH  and  FRENCH  PICTURES.  With  Notes 

concerning  tbe  Painters  and  their  Works.  By  F.  G.  STEPHENS, 
Author  uf  ‘Flemish  Relics,’  ‘  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,’ &c. 
Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges, 288. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Tills  volume  contain<i  twenty  Etchings  by  famous  modern  French  en¬ 
gravers,  taken  fk'om  well-known  pictures,  most  of  which  are  in  the  private 
g.illeries  of  amateurs  distinguished  by  their  love  of  art. 


The  PICTURE  GALLERY.  Containing  38  permanent 

Pliotographs  after  the  Works  of  the  most  popular  Artists.  The  New 
Volume  is  now  ready,  large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  IBs. 

[ATmc  ready. 


CRUSTS  :  a  Settler’s  Fare  due  South ; 

Zealand.  By  LAURENCE  J.  KKNNAWAY 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  58. 


or,  Life  in  New 

.  Crown  8vo,  with 
[Ready. 


TEROU  ;  or,  The  Maori  at  Home  :  a  Tale.  Exhibiting 

the  Social  Life,  Manners,  Habits,  and  Customs  of  the  Maori  Race  in 
New  Zealand  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  Civilisation  amongst  them. 
By  JOHN  WHITE,  Native  Interpreter,  Auckland ;  formerly  Resi 
dent  Magistrate  at  Wanganui,  and  Native  Land  Purchase  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


LITTLE  SEALSKIN. 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  E.  KE  ARY,  Author  of  *  Heroes  of  Asgard,’  ‘  Uanderlln,’  *c« 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  58. 

rhere  Is  a  rare  perfume,  all  its  own,  about  this  volume.  It 
genuine  poetry, — full  of  profound  and  exquisite  human  feeling ;  pv'  / 
!  cherished  and  remembered.”— BritwA  Quarterly  Review. 

«ndon :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


NOTICE.— The  First  Edition  of  the  Novel 

UNDER  SEAL  of  CONFESSION  Laving  been 

exhausted,  a  Second  Edition  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  issued 
shortly.  3  vols.,  crowu  bvo,  318.  6d. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  M ARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


and  Poblisbed  by 


Printed  bv  CHARLES  W.  REYN  ELL.  at  16  Little  Pultene^ 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  Southampton-street,  Strand 


-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 

London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satuboav,  October  17, 1874. 


